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A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, WITH A COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, WITH DATES OF FIRST EDI.- 
TIONS. 

George Cruikshank, the subject of the present 
sketch, was born on Sept. 27, 1794. His father, 
Isaac Cruikshank, was a caricaturist and engraver 
of no inconsiderable merit, and also painted a 
number of pictures in water-colour. He had one 
brother, Robert, born in or about 1789, who was 
(Mr. Sala tells us) for a long time considered the 
better artist, until Prof. Wilson and Blackwood's 
Magazine called attention to George’s commanding 
talents. Robert illustrated a few books, and died 
in 1856. 

From their earlier years the brothers were 
accustomed to help their father. Cruikshank was 
the first great caricaturist who succeeded in making 
his illustrations entirely free from immorality ; 
Hogarth, Gillray, and Rowlandson all failed in 
this respect. The only book of which the illus- 
trations may be described as coarse is the Scourge. 
His object in illustrating Life in London was to 

ke it a lesson against vice, and he purposed 
closing the career of its three heroes by bringing 
them all to ruin, but the publishers of the book 
would entertain no such proposal. Mr. Sala 


asserts that only a few of the illustrations were 
by George, and Mr. Percy Cruikshank (Robert’s 
son) claims the designs as his father’s. A large 
majority of his etchings contain high moral lessons, 
especially “The Bottle,” ‘Gin Palace,” “The 
Drunkard,” “ Midnight Scenes and Social Photo- 
graphs,” “‘The Drunkard’s Children,” and his 
temperance works. The first book he illustrated 
was Andrews’s Dictionary of Slang and Cant Lan- 
guages, published in 1809. This contains a fold- 
ing coloured frontispiece, entitled “The Beggars’ 
Carnival,” signed “Geo. Cruikshank.” In 1811 
he commenced to illustrate a periodical called 
the Scourge, of which eleven volumes in all 
were published, Cruikshank contributing thirty- 
eight etchings (1811-16). Some of these plates dis- 
play regrettable coarseness. Metropolitan Griev- 
ances, published in 1812, has a coloured etching 
by him. His first etchings of any note are found 
in the Life of Napoleon (by the author of Doctor 
Syntax’s Three Tours). This was published in 
numbers. Some also appear in Cruikshank and 
Woodward’s Eccentric Lxcursions (1814). Both 
of these works contain some really excellent 
etchings, and both are now very rare (see list). 

From 1819 to 1822 he illustrated a large number 
of political tracts publishe’ by Hone; for this 
work he was most inadequately paid. The best 
executed of these are Non Mi Ricordo, The 
Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder, and The Political 
House that Jack Built; of the last named 100,000 
copies are said to have been sold. 

The Humourist, 4 vols. (1819 to 1821), is one 
of his best works, and contains several very clever 
etchings ; it is now most rare. Life in London 
(1820), in the illustrations to which George was 
assisted by Robert, was probably the most 
popular book he illustrated. Thackeray writes of 
it, “Tom and Jerry were once as popular as Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller now are, and often 
have we wished, while reading the biographies of 
the latter celebrated personages, that they had 
been described as well by Cruikshank’s pencil as 
by Mr. Dickens’s pen.” Life in Paris (1822) has 
the same sort of tone, and the etchings are as good 
as those in the Life in London ; but they are all 
George’s own work. Points of Humowr (1823-4) 
firmly established his fame as an artist, and re- 
ceived a most favourable notice in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. It has forty illustrations, and is 
without doubt one of his masterpieces. Ireland’s 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte (1823-8) has twenty- 
three coloured etchings, which are capitally exe- 
cuted.* Peter Schlemihl (1824), Hans of Iceland 
(1825), and Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft 
(1830), are excellent examples of Cruikshank’s 
delineations of the supernatural. Thackeray 

* An edition of 1823 is very rare, and only a few 
copies are extant. 
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remarks, “In the supernatural we find Cruikshank 
reigning supreme. He has invented in his time 
a little comic pandemonium, peopled by the most 
droll good-natured fiends possible. Tales of 
Humor, Gallantry, and Romance (1824), has six- 
teen etchings of remarkable brilliancy and sharp- 
ness. In 1823-6 was published Cruikshank’s 
greatest work, Grimm's German Stories; these 
etchings are exquisite. Mr. Ruskin thus eulogizes 
this work: “If ever you happen to meet with 
two volumes of Grimm’s German Stories, which 
were illustrated by Cruikshank long ago, pounce 
upon them instantly; the etchings in them are 
the finest things next to Rembrandt’s that, as far 
as I know, have been done since etching was in- 
vented.” The book is extremely rare, and Mr. 
Beckford’s copy, with the plates in two states, has 
lately been sold for 64/.; an ordinary copy would 
cost about 20/. Wight’s Mornings at Bow Street 
(1824), and More Mornings at Bow Street (1827), 
Eccentric Tales from the German (1827), Phreno- 
logical Illustrations (1826), and Greenwich Hos- 
pital (1826), contain some excellent work, aud are 
very desirable books. Of Punch and Judy (1828) 
Cruikshank himself tells us how he studied his 
subject :— 

“ Having been engaged by Mr. Prowett, the pub- 
lisher, to give the various scenes represented in the 
street performance of Punch and Judy, I obtained the 
address of the proprietor and performer of that popular 
exhibition...... Having made arrangements for a morning 
performance, one of the window-frames on the first 
floor of the public-house was hauled into the club-room. 
Mr. J. Payne Collier (who was to write the description), 
the publisher, and myself, formed the audience ; and as 
the performance went on, I stopped it at the most in- 
teresting parts to sketch the figures, while Mr, Collier 
noted down the dialogue ; and thus the whole is a faith- 
ful copy and description of the various scenes repre- 
rented by this Italian, whose performance of Punch was 
far superior in every respect to anything of the sort to 
be seen at the present day.” 


My Sketch- Book, in nine parts (1833-6), Table 
Book, in twelve parts (1845), and Scraps and 
Sketches (1828-32), contain some excellent work, 
and are now rare, the former two have lately been 
republished. Anstey’s New Bath Guide (1830) 
and Clarke’s Three Courses and a Dessert 
are highly prized by collectors. Between 1831 
and 1833 he supplied illustrations for Roscoe's 
“* Novelists’ Library” (19 vols.), a set of which 
is very difficult to procure. The best etchings 
are in Gil Blas, Don Quixote, and Peregrine 
Pickle. The first two volumes of this series 
(Robinson Crusoe) are illustrated by Strutt; Sun- 
day in London (1833), was one of his first attempts 
to reproach drunkenness; the book itself is scarce, 
as the blocks were shortly afterwards destroyed 
by fire. In 1835 the first number of his Comic 
Almanack was published, and it had an uninter- 
rupted success for nineteen years; it contains 
some of his very best work. Among the literary 


contributors to it are Thackeray, the Brothers 
Mayhew, G. A’Beckett, Albert Smith, and 
others. It has since been republished in two 
volumes. Rookwood (1836) was the first book he 
illustrated for Mr. Ainsworth; be subsequently 
illustrated St. James's (1844), Windsor Castle 
(1843), The Miser’s Daughter, Guy Fawkes (1841), 
Jack Sheppard (1839), and The Tower of London 
(1840); the first three originally appeared in 
Ainsworth’s Magazine. Bentley's Miscellany was 
his next important undertaking, but he illus- 
trated only sixteen volumes, having quarrelled 
with the proprietor (Mr. Bentley). For Dickens 
he illustrated Sketches by Boz (1836-7), Oliver 
Twist (1838), the Pic-Nic Papers (1841) and 
Grimaldi (1838) ; Oliver Twist originally ap- 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany. His etchings 
to Dickens’s works are considered second only to 
those in Grimm's German Stories. All these are 
very rare. In 1842 he commenced to illustrate 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, for which he supplied 
illustrations to six volumes, but a very bitter 
quarrel with Ainsworth terminated his engage- 
ment. The Ingoldsby Legends (1840-7) was the 
joint work of Cruikshank and Leech, and the 
whole of the etchings are very good. In conjunc- 
tion with Laman Blanchard in 1840 he started a 
periodical called the Omnibus, Blanchard doing 
the literary work ; it was not, however, a success, 
the letterpress being quite unequal to the illustra- 
tions. 

The Bottle, published in 1842, was the meaus 
of his being converted to teetotalism; “he had 
preached it before, but now he intended practisi 
it.” From 1842 to 1847 his most important wor 
is represented in Jerrold’s Cakes and Ales (1842), 
Bachelor’s Own Book (1844), Maxwell’s Irish 
Rebellion (1845), and Lever’s Arthur O'Leary 


| (1844). The Brothers Mayhew in 1847 published 


The Greatest Plague of Life, The Good Genius 
that turned Everything into Gold, Whom to 
Marry and How to get Married ; all three were 
iesued in shilling parts, and to these Cruikshank 
supplied some capital etchings. 

The Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys 
(1851) bas for a frontispiece his wonderful — 
plate of the “ Comet,” which is exquisitely etched, 
and contains the portraits of many well-known 
men. In 1853-4 appeared his Fairy Library, of 
which four parts were published ; it was very 
popular as a children’s book. The next venture 
on ‘his own account was Geo. Cruikshank’s Magazine 
(1854), edited by Frank Smedley. This was a 
most complete failure, only two numbers having 
been issued. Between 1851 and 1868, The Life 


of Sir John Falstaff (1857-8), Lorimer Litil-good 
Esquire (1858), Popular Romances of the West 
of England (1865), and The Savage Club Papers 
(1867-1868) are the most important works that 
saw the light ; Sir John Falstaff is now rare. 
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The Gin Palace (1869) is a tract directed 

inst intemperance. His works from that 
date until his death are almost entirely occupied 
by this subject. His last illustra’i»n was supplied 
to The Rose and the Lily (1877), which contains a 
frontispiece “designed and etched by Gao. Cruik- 
shank, aged 83.” 

The above is only ashort description of his more 
important works. In subsequent communications 
I hope to give a complete lis: of all the books illus- 
trated by him, with the dates of the first editions 
and what I conceive to be the present market 
value. These prices, of course, only apply to 
copies of the books in good state. From 1809 to 
1877 Cruikshank illustrated between 269 and 270 
different books, A, WHEELER, 

Weymouth, Dorset. 

(To be continued.) 


CRUZ DE CARAVACCA. 


Lhave in my possession a small brass crucifix, 
about six inches in length. It is formed of two 
distinct plates. Ouae side resembles an ordinary 
crucifix, with the exception that the cross is 
double, and at the base there are two figures 
of angels apparently engaged in bearing it up. 
There are also three diamond-like perforations in 
the upper limb of the cross, four in the lower, 
and one at the base, all of which contain pieces of 
coloured silk which have been inserted between 
the two plates. Ona the reverse, occupying the 
head of the cross and the upper limb, is a minia- 
ture representation of the crucifix just described, 
with its two supporting angels, who also bear, in 
their disengyged hands, a chalice. Beneath this 
is the figure of a priest, in eucharistic vestments 
with his hands clasped, and on each side of 
him, level with his head, is a candlestick. Oa his 
left, placed on the lower limb, is the upper portion 
of the body of a Moor, whose head wears a crown, 
and whose hands are raised as if in astonish- 
ment. Oa the other extremity of the lower limb, 
and to the priest’s right, is the figure of a female. 
The two supporting angels of course are also visible 
on this side, as they are quite distinct from the 
body of the cross. Oa the base of the cross itself 
there is a kneeling figure, in Moorish dress, before 
which is an object which looks like either a bell 
or a reversed chalice. 

The legend attached to this cross is as follows. 
The Moorish king who had conquered the country 
around Caravacca sent for the priest of that place, 
and asked him to explain to him the mysteries 
of the religion of Jesus, the son of Mary. The 
priest complied, and added that at the ministra- 
tions of the altar the good God helped him. 
Whereupon the king exclaimed, “ Liar! now at 
Once say your mass before me.” The father 


obeyed; but when he was abont to elevate the 
Host, confusion seized him, and he stopped as if 
dismayed. The king exulted profanely at this, 
and cried, tauntingly, “‘ Impostor, thy God faileth 
thee.” The priest replied, meekly, “Oh! king, 
had I with me the blessed crucifix in my own 
church at Osravacca, all would have been well.” 
As he spoke a rush of wings was heard, and the 
king cried out, ‘See! see! those two fair youths 
clad in bright robes who bring a cross of shining 
gold”; and the priest, raising his head and be- 
holding them, said, “That is the blessed cross of 
which I spake, and those who bear it are not boys, 
but angels of the Lord.” Whereupon the king 
was converted and his queen made joyful, and 
on examination the reverse of the crucifix was 
found to be beautifully engraved by art divine 
as token of this wondrous miracle. The portrait 
of the king in his royal robes and his fair lady, 
and also of the former kneeling penitentially as 
a convert at the foot of the cross, were all duly 
set forth, as well as the images of the holy father 
= the blessed angels with their cross and cha- 
ice. 

The original cross exists still at Caravacca, 
and the one in my possession is a facsimile 
of it. These copies are all duly blessed, and the 
people believe that they are endowed with mira- 
culous powers. They are also considered a sure 
safeguard against lightning and earthquake, and 
are believed to make on some occasions, when 
storms arise, a creaking sound; but this is because 
some wicked person is in the house. Sickness is 
also said to depart when the cross is applied to 
the afflicted one. 

The name of the Moorish sovereign is not given 
in the legend; but for various reasons I surmise 
that the Emir Abdul Asiz Ibn Mousa is the king 
spoken of, for, although there is no evidence of his 
ever having embraced Christianity, yet he showed 
the greatest consideration and kindness to the 
conquered Goths. He married LEgilona, the 
widow of Roderic, the last Visigothic king, and 
by her was induced to wear a crown, a description 
of headdress unknown to Saracen monarchs, He 
conquered Theodomir, Roderic’s cousin, and al- 
lowed him to retain his kingdom of Marcia as a 
vassal of the Caliph of Damascus, and Caravacca 
isa town in Murcia. All this coincides with the 
legend. R. Srewart Parrerson, 

Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


MORGAN FAMILY OF LLANTARNAM ABBEY, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, AND OF MONASTEREVAN, 
CO, KILDARE, 

I should be glad if any genealogical reader of 
“N. & Q.” could assist me in fathoming the 
mystery which overhangs the connexion of these 
two families, I am a descendant of a Robert 
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Morgan who settled at Monasterevan, co. Kildare, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
of whom there have always been traditions in the 
family that he was a son of Sir Edward Morgan, 
Bart., of Llantarnam Abbey ; that he went over to 
Treland as chaplain to Sir Adam Loftus, Viscount 
Ely ; and that he was put to death in Coolbanagher 
Church, Queen’s co., at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, Oct. 23,1641. In corroboration of these 
traditions, the following copy of a letter, written 
about the year 1760, by Mrs. Elizabeth Hyland 
née Morgan), great-granddaughter of above Robert 

organ to her cousin, Mrs, Margaret Kelly (née 
Morgan), is preserved :— 

“Dear Mrs. Ketty,—As I know you are quite ig- 
norant of what your ancestors were, I have taken it 
into my head to inform you as well as I can somewhat in 
relation to them, as it might incite you, as well as others, 
to conduct yourself worthy of them ; tho’ only known to 
oneself, ‘tis pleasurable to know one did not spring from 
indifferent people or scruf (sic) of the earth. Your 
ancestor, Edward Morgan,* of Lanternam, in Mon- 
mouthshire, Esq., was made a Knight in the reign of 
Charles the First, some says a baronet, but that I can't 
say, but this | know, that he was a gallant officer in the 
army of Charles the First. His sister, Sarah Morgan,” 
was married to General Meredyth,° and after the death 
of the General, said Sarah Morgan married Lord 
Chancellor Loftus. The said Sir Edward Morgan* had 


* Sir Edward Morgan, of Liantarnam, was created a 
baronet by Charles I. May 12, 1642. He died June 24, 
1653, His will is dated July 21, 1650, and proved P.C.C. 
March 30, 1654. He mentions having been imprisoned 
at Gloucester for two years, and at Hereford, This was 
on account of his exertions as a Royalist ('). 

> There is no evidence that Sir Edward Morgan had 
asister Sarah. She is not mentioned in his will. No 
relatives except her daughter Lettice are mentioned in 
will of Aug. 1, 1650, the date of her 

t 


* This must have been intended for Richard Meredyth, 
Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, who is stated in Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland to have married Sarah, daughter of —— 
Bathow, who afterwards married the Lord Chancellor 
Loftus. There is no corroborative evidence that her 
maiden name was Bathow. Richard Meredyth, M.A., 
“was a native of Wales.” He went over to Ireland as 
chaplain to the Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrott. He was 
promoted to the bishopric of Leighlin in 1589, and he 
died Aug. 3, 1597. There is no mention of his wife's 
family in his will, dated July 28, 1597. 

“ Sir Adam Loftus, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
1619-41, created Viscount Loftus of Ely 1622, He is 
stated in Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland to have married 
Sarah, daughter of Bathow, and widow of Richard 
Meredyth, Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns. He died at 
Middleham Castle, Yorks, about 1643. Letters of 
administration, originally granted Oct. 23, 1648, were 
exemplified June 24, 1661, to Edward, second Viscount 
Ely. His family is not mentioned in Sir Edward 
Morgan's will. 

* Sir Edward Morgan mentions the following sons in 
his will: (1) Edward, the eldest, then (1650) under the 
age of one-and-twenty, who succeeded him ; (2) William; 
(3) James (who succeeded his nephew as fourth 
baronet in 1681, and at whose death the baronetcy 
became extinct); and (4) Henry, There is no mention 
of Robert Morgan's family, 


a son, the Reverend Robert Morgan,‘ came to Ireland, 
Chaplain to Lord Chancellor Loftus, and was made 
Parish Minister of Emo.* He was married to a sister of 
Dunne, of Brittas, and lived there, and was killed in his 
church in the year 1641. He left two sons; one of 
them was your great grandfather.» The said Robert 
had a brother, Grifith Morgan.' I suppose his eldest 
brother married to Lord Chancellor Loftus's daughter 
Helen? and more of them I know not. Sir Edward had 
a son (daughter?) married to Sir something Owen,* who 
was ancestor to Sir Andrew Owen, our near relative; 
there are several knights of the family.” 


Mrs. Hyland made further statements to her 
niece, the late Mrs. Mary Forster (née Morgan), 
which Mrs. Forster embodied in a letter to her 
son, the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., late Rector 
of Stisted, Essex, bearing date Dec. 14, 1818, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“My father’s sister, the late Mrs, Hyland—who, if, 
now living, would be about 120 years of age—communi- 
cated to me fifty-six years ago [1762] as follows— Lord 
Loftus,' being very old and near his end, sent for Elisha 
Morgan,” your great grandfather, and said, “ You have 
injured yourself by marrying beneath you, but I have 
reserved for you what will enable you to live suitable to 
your birth. You will find a bag of gold in such a place, 
with papers, which will inform you who your ancestors 
were,” This communication was overheard by one of 
the family, who were constantly on the watch on account 
of his sending for Elisha Morgan. The gold and papers 
were taken away, Lord Loftus died immediately after 
[April 11, 1680], and Elisha Morgan lost all.’” 

The letter then states that there was an old lady, 
daughter of the second Sir Edward Morgan, living 
at Llantarnam, who turned Roman Catholic, and 
having an Irish priest for her chaplain, she told 
him of the fate of her uncle Robert Morgan. 


‘ There is no proof beyond family evidence of his 
existence. 

Emo is in the parish of Coolbanagher, Queen's 
which was then a living in the gift of the Crown. 
There is no record of any presentation, nor is the name 
of the then rectorknown. The old church is now in ruins, 
In 1819 the Rector of Coolbanagher stated that when 
first he came to the parish, in 1804, he had found the 
tradition of the death of a former rector, about the time 
and in the manner stated, among his old parishioners. 
There is no record of the murder of Robert Morgan in 
the depositions taken after the rebellion of 1641 and now 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
There is no evidence of the marriage with a Miss 
Dunne. 

» One of the sons is said to have been Elisha Morgan, 

' There is no evidence of the existence of Grifith 
Morgan, either as a son of Sir Edward or brother of 
Mor ldest brother ( him to 

obert Morgan's eldest brother (supposing him 
have been a son of the first Edward) was Sir Edward 
Morgan, second baronet, of Liantarnam, who married 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Morgan, of Maughan. 

* There is no evidence of any connexion with the 
Owen family. 

' Edward, second Viscount Ely, will dated April 4, 
1680, proved at Dublin by “Jane, the Viscountess, and 
sole executrix.” No other relatives mentioned. He 
— at Monasterevan, and was buried there April 22, 


® This Elisha Morgan was Mrs, Hyland's grandfather. 
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priest mentioned a family of the name being 
settled at Monasterevan, and his having partly 
heard what she told him of the clergyman, Robert 
Morgan, upon which she commissioned him to go to 
Ireland, giving him papers to show their right, and 
charging him to bring some of the male elder 
branches of the family to her, desiring them not to 
delay, as she could not live long. Mrs. Forster’s 
grandfather (William Morgan) and his brother pre- 

to go with the priest to Wales, when the wife 
of each became go unhappy at the thoughts of their 
going to sea, that they were obliged to give it up, 
and thus the family was lost sight of. 

This invitation was sent to William Morgan, of 
Monasterevan. I have been unable to discover the 
names of any of the daughters of the second Sir Ed- 
ward Morgan, the date of his will, or the year of his 
death, His fatherand mother (Sir Edward and Lady 
Morgan) were Roman Catholics. They were con- 

i of recusancy at the assizes held at Mon- 
mouth July 9, 1649, and their estates laid under 
sequestration. The second Sir Edward Morgan 
was reported (Sept. 15, 1654) as conformable to 
the laws of the Church of England. It is probable 
that he returned to the Romish communion. His 
son, the third Sir Edward Morgan, died without 
male issue, and the baronetcy devolved upon his 
uncle, Sir James Morgan, who was living in 
1713. 

Some years after the reputed death of the Rev. 
Robert Morgan, his descendants became separated 
into four branches, in each of which the tradition 
has been handed down, but requires corroborative 
evidence. I should feel much obliged for any 
suggestions as to sources likely to bridge over the 
hiatus. G. Buacxer-Moraay. 

Vincent Villa, Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


“A LITTLE MORE THAN KIN.”—A great deal is 
being talked about Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet, 
and his pronunciation of kind in the well-known 
line, “ A little more than kin and less than kind.” 
It is not the first time that the pronunciation of 
the leading words in this quotation has attracted 
attention, though in a different way. I very well 
remember Fechter’s first appearance on the English 
stage as Hamlet, now more than twenty years ago. 
He made a sensation by appearing in a flaxen wig 
and making many novelties in the acting. His 
English was very far from perfect, and his exact 
pronunciation of the line to which I have referred 
was, “ A leetle more than kean and less than koind.” 
This was adroitly seized by Mr. Stirling Coyne in 
his Easter piece for the Haymarket, produced on 
Easter Monday, April 6, 1863, Buckstone at Home, 
with Buckstone, W. Farren, Chippendale, Clark, 
Rogers, Mrs. Wilkins, Miss Louise Keeley, Miss 
Fanny Wright, and Miss Ellen Terry in the 
leading parts. In addition to the panorama 


scenes from the principal theatrical successes of the 
day were introduced, including “1st Hamlet, in a 
black wig,” which was Charles Kean, and “2nd 
Hamlet, in a flaxen wig,” which was Fechter. The 
scene between these two, and Buckstone as Manager 
and “ little” Clark as Mazeppa, was highly divert- 
ing, the two Hamlets being mimicked to the life. 
Braid was the black-wigged Hamlet, and Coe the 
flaxen-wigged Hamlet. I remember Albert Smith 
telling me that Braid was supposed to have been 
specially created to mimic Charles Kean. But Coe 
was equally clever in his imitation of Fechter. 
Here is a quotation:— 

“ Hamlet 2nd. Give us an actor who can gomprehend 
The sentiments of Shakspeare’s poetry. 
One who can speak the speech as I bronounced it to you, 
Drippingly on the tongue. 

Hamlet 1st. What does he mean by drippingly ? 
It seems— 

Hamlet 2nd. That observation is—I know not seems— 
A little more than Kean and less than kind,” 
This produced roars of laughter when I saw the 
piece performed on May 5, 1863. 

Curusert Bene. 


Arcupisnor Ricnarp Neatz.—Of this man, 
werful in his day, and one of the fathers of the 
igh Church movement, no good account exists. 
It is commonly said he was of low origin, being the 
son of a chandler, or tallow-chandler, in West- 
minster, Neale, Tapping, and Newall were of 
families in Hertfordshire of good position, They 
gravitated to Westminster, apparently as others 
did, through the connexion of the abbot and 
convent with their Hertfordshire estates. It 
looks likely that the Neales got the business of 
wax-chandlers to the Abbey. Richard Neale is 
almost the only one of the Archbishops of York 
who has no monument in the minster, though the 
chapel where he is interred offers a suitable place. 
It might have been thought that the pupils of 
Neale and his chaplain Laud would in the present 
day have put up some memorial to this leader of 
ecclesiastical thought. Hype Ciarke. 
$2, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


Sr. anp tHe Dracon.—In a letter 
among his MSS. in the British Museum Bishop 
Pococke discusses the dragon legend. He dates 
from “ Highworth, April 12th, 1757,” and the 
following expresses his views:— 

“ A mile further is the hamlet of Up Lamborn, which 
is a pretty place...... We went up the down to the right 
of it, and in three miles came to the camp over the 
White Horse, at the end of these hills. They command 
a glorious prospect into Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire, and Gloucestershire. We passed a line to the east 
of it, The camp itself is defended by one deep fosse. 
It is of an irregular form of four sides, about 800 paces 
in circumference, To the north-east of it is a small hill 
like a barrow, which was cut off from it, It is called 
Dragon Hill. On the side of the hill over it, just under 
the camp, is the White Horse, cut in turf as if in a trot, 


of the tour of the Prince of Wales in the East, 


The green sod remains to form the body, It may be 
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a hundred yards in length, and is well designed. On 
Dragon Hill the common people say St. George killed 
the dragon, They show a spot on it which they affirm 
is never covered with grass, and there they eay the dragon 
was killed, and I think buried, and that the white horse 
was St. George's steed. All this history was acted in 
Syria, as I believe may be seen, according to the tradi- 
tion, in The Description of the East.” 
His reference is to his own well-known book of 
travels, Yorkshire has a White Horse and a 
White Mare, but they are not of the right anti- 
quity. T. 8. 
Epvcation 1x Nortu-East — 
The following is an exact transcript of a bill 
just handed me by a village publican in North- 
st Lincolnshire. It is a not unfair measure of 
the intelligence of the class, and forms an instruc- 
tive subject for meditation. Here is the bill, not 
a word more or less :— 


botel ... 
plowmes 1 8 
carreg ... inn 10 
And it means, being interpreted, “ bottle, plums, 


carriage.” PELAGIUS. 

Sytvayus anp Perecaine Srenser.—The 
Rev. S. Hayman,* in an unpublished letter, date | 
1853, remarks on the names of Spenser’s sons:— 

“The poetical origin of the name of the eldest son 
Sylvanus, and of the youngest son, Peregrine, has no 
been alluded to by any commentator on the poet's works. 
Yet what more striking than the designation bestowed on 
Spenser's eldest babe, who was in all probability born at 
Kilcolman, then environed with the old aboriginal forests 
of the south. Peregrine, or the Wanderer, is a poetical 
appellation. The Herrick family, in co. Cork, had the 
Scriptural name Gershom similarly. See Exod. ii. 22.” 

It is probable that many readers of Spenser 
have noticed, like Mr. Hayman, the signification 
of the names of the poet’s sons, but Dean Churcht 
seems to be the first commentator who pointed it 
out to the public. The following passage in his 
brief but excellent life of Spenser bears a striking 
similarity to Mr. Hayman’s remark :— 

** In spite of love and poetry, and the charms of Kil- 
colman, Spenser felt as Englishmen feel in Australia or 
in India. To call one of them Sylvanus, and the other 
Peregrine, reveals to us that Ireland was still to him a 
‘salvage land,’ and he a pilgrim and stranger in it; as 
Moses called his firstborn Gershom, a stranger here— 
* for he said, I have been a stranger in a strange land.’” 
—Dean Church's Spenser, p. 169 (in “ English Men of 
Letters”). 


E. M. B. 
Scothorne Vicarage, Linc, 


Sorerstition 1x Istay.—In the parish of Oe 
it is believed that the spirit of the last buried 
watches over the kirkyard till relieved by another 


* Author of “Spenser's Irish Residence,” in Dublin 
r. Todd, however, speaks of Sylvanus as “ probabl 
native of woody Kilcolman,”’ 


interred. At funerals, if two happen to be ap. 
pointed for the same day and coming from a dis- 
tance, so soon as they sight each other there is q 
race which shall reach the kirkyard first, each 
party being desirous that their friend should have 
the shortest watch. Sera Warr, 


“AtrreD ANNENDALE, Esq.”—This name is 
not given in Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of Fic- 
titious Names. It was the pseudonym assumed 
by Theodore Hook for his three-volume novel 
Musgrav:, published in 1808. This was his first 
essay as a novelist, being written when he was 
twenty years old. Some portions of this novel 
were rewritten in Merton (Sayings and Doings, 
First Series, 1824). Curupert Bene, 


anp New Lowpoy,”—In vol. iii, at 
p. 237, is to be found the following extraordinary 
statement about the present Covent Garden 
Theatre : “ It was opened on the 15th of May, 1858, 
by Mr. Harrison, in conjunction with Miss Louisa 
Pyne, with Meyerbeer’s opera of Les H ew 

Cc. E. 8. 


Louis XIV. as Curtst.—Among the pictures 
formerly in the possession of the Duke de Berri 
was one, by Nicolas Mignard, described as “ Por- 
traits of Louis XIV. and of his brother, when 
children, in the characters of the young Christ and 
St. John. The young prince holds the Cross 
resting against his shoulder.” On canvas, twenty 
inches high by thirty-one wide. 

Ratra N. James. 


Tae Gramis Mystery.—I read in some paper 
lately that this is at an end, owing to the death 
of one of the family, who, in consequence of an 
infirmity, lived for over eighty-five years retired in 
one part of the castle. 1 know, on good authority, 
that each of the recent proprietors had, on his 
accession, to go and see something, or some one. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


A Deucutrct Bistiocrapatc Biosper.—Ia 
the catalogue (No. 16) of Mr. Richard H. Sutton, 
bookseller, of 130, Portland Street, Manchester, just 
out, under a lot of works relating to the Isle of Man, 
to which special attention is called, we are favoured 
with this :— 

“ 428, Fletcher's (Phineas) Purple Island [the I, of 
Man], a Poem ; 8vo, bds, 2s. 1816.” 

Surely “a great mind ” is at last outmatched. 

Avexanper B. Grosart, LL.D. 

Brooklyn House, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Heratpic.—I was told by a collector of curio- 
sities that the grotesque head often seen in the 
centre of the motto in Scotch armorials is called 
“The man in the moon,” and means that the 
owner thereof had to take to the road or moor, and 
be a freebooter, for a living—doing moonlight 
work, He exemplified this by a fine old oak panel, 
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of which I hope to get further details. Old Mitchell, 
of Macduff, recently deceased, had a rare lot of 
“ auld warld” stories. F.S.A.Scot. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Barpecur.—The Times correspondent at Phila- 
delphia, telegraphing on Sept. 26, says that “a 
Democratic ‘ barbecue’ was held yesterday at 
Shelbyville, Indiana, 40,000 persons present, 6,000 
fed, torchlight parade afterwards.” It is stated in 
the Webster-Mahn Dictionary that a “ barbecue” 
means a large social entertainment, usually in the 
open air, at which animals are roasted whole. 
“Barbecue” also means a hog, ox, or other large 
animal roasted whole. Cp. Pope, Imitations of 
Horace, Sat. IT. ii. 25, 26 :— 

“ Oldfield, with more than Harpy throat endu'd, 

Cries, ‘Send me, Gods! a whole Hog barbecu'd !’” 
Pope, in a note, says that a “hog barbecu’d” is a 
West Indian term of gluttony—a hog roasted 
whole, stuffed with spice, and basted with Madeira 
wine. In Webster we are told that “ barbecuing ” 
consists in splitting the animal to the backbone 
and roasting it on a gridiron. In Davies’s Supple- 
mentary Eng. Glossary there is a quotation from 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! ch. xix., which shows 
that the word “ barbecue” was used in the sense 
of a terrace of white plaster. Has Kingsley’s 
word anything to do with Pope’s? They are both 
West Indian terms. “ Barbecue,” a roast hog, is 
generally explained as a French word=barbe & 
weve. But if it is French, it must be colonial 

rench, not French of the old country, as one 
looks in vain for the word in that grand store 
of genuine racy French of the sixteenth century, 
Randle Cotgrave’s Dictionary. 
A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 

(“One day, among other dainties, we had a barbicued 

.—a huge whole monster,—which I thought very 
nasty ;—but this might be partly fancy; for I took a 
prejudice against him while he was roasting :—he was 
= down to a blazing fire in the field, where be was 

rnd, scorch’d and blacken’d, till he look’d like a fat 
Protestant at the stake in the days of Bishop Bonnor.”— 
; wey Records, by George Colman the Younger, vol. i. 


Inscription aT Forp Axnsey, Carp, 
Somerset.—There is a rose in plaster on one of 
the ceilings—I fancy under the great staircase— 
and around it this inscription: “Est rosa flos 
Veneris cujus quo furta laterent Harpochrati matris 

ona dicavit amor.” What would the rendering 
of this be in English? The rose is in stucco or 
plaster, placed there probably at the time of Inigo 


Jones’s adaptation of the abbey to a residence. I 
believe the above is correctly copied. . 
[The full inscription should be as follows :— 
“ Est rosa flos Veneris ; quo dulcia furta laterent 
Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor 
Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis 
Convive ut sub ef dicta tacenda sciant.” 
The translation is: “ The rose is the flower of Venus. 
In order that her furtive proceedings might be concealed, 
Love dedicated to Harpocrates this gift of his mother.” 
Hence the host hangs over his friendly table a rose, that 
the guests may know how to keep silence as to what is 
said. Harpocrates is the Greek and Roman name for 
Horus, the god of silence. 
“ Quique premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet.” 
Ovid, Met., ix. 691. 
“ Red asa rose of Harpocrate,” says Mrs. Browning in 
Tsobel’s Child. The author of the Latin verses, which, of 
course, gave rise to the expression ‘under the rose,” is 
unknown. The lines will be found in the Anthologia 
Veterum Latinorum Epigrammatum et Poematum of 
Peter Burman, the younger. In the Opera of Virgil, 
edited by Johannes Ludovicus de la Cerda, they are said 
to have been found incised on marble. This assertion 
is, however, not unassailable. Seo 1* S, i. 214, 458; ii. 
221, 323 ; iii, 213, 300, 480; 3° S. iv. 453; v.15; vi. 29.) 


Booxs surnt Lonpoy.—When books were 
condemned to be burnt in London by the common 
hangman, was there any fixed spot, such as Palace 
Yard or Tower Hill, at which the act was per- 
formed? One is told, for instance, that James I. 
had the Defensio Fidei Catholice of the great 
Suarez. burnt in London. Now, where would 
that take place in 1613? In 1614 the wiseacres 
of the Parliament of Paris did the same thing. 

OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Castie or Minpetuetm, Bavarira.—Will any 
reader please say where I may find a description 
of this castle ? B. J. 


“Mistakes oF Datty Occurrence.”—Who 
is the author of a book called Mistakes of Daily 
Occurrence, published about 1856, and what is the 
price ? G. 8. 

Southampton. 


Caantries.—Did the practice of our grandees 
of founding chantries for themselves ever extend 
ts the Continent; as I remember no structure like 
tuem in foreign churches? Also, was any indi- 
vidual honoured with one before Queen Eleanor ? 
and did any person before Bishop Edington (1366) 
found one for himself ? E. L. G. 


Gorpox, Botton, &c.—I find amongst some 
papers connected with the Penn and other pedi- 
grees that within the present generation an officer 
of the Royal Engineers named Gordon married a 
lady named Augusta, daughter of an officer of the 
Royal Engineers (who died at the Cape of Good 
Hope some years ago), and sister of an officer 
named Bolton, of the Royal Artillery, Iam un- 
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able to identify the above, and should be glad of 
information. This family of Bolton, in a female 
line, is descended from a certain judge of Penn- 
sylvania, who, about 1750-60, married (first wife) 
the daughter of a General (?) Alex. Macdougal. 

J. H. L. A. 


“Brirron.”—I have the second edition, “ Faith- 
fully corrected according to divers ancient Manu- 
scripts, by Edm. Wingate, Gent.,” of this curious 
old law book, said to have been written by one 
John Le Breton, a judge in the reign of Edward I. 
The imprint of the volume is “ London, Printed 
by the Assignes of John Moore Esquire, Anno 
1640.” Are any copies known to exist of the first 
edition, and, if so, in what year and by whom was 
it printed? Is there any further evidence than that 
contained in the second edition as to the disputed 
authorship ? 0. 0. 0. 

Salisbury. 

[The first edition was published without date, is in 
black letter, and is thus described in Lowndes : “ Britton, 
Lond.,by me Robert Redman.” Besides title, prologue, 
and a table of 126 chapters, it has 288 folios. } 


Famity or Kenn or Kenn Covart.—In the 
east wall of the chancel of Kenn Church, in the 
village of Kenn, near Tatton station, Somersetshire, 
is an old monument, containing, within a recess, 
the figures of a man in armour and a woman, with 
two daughters, kneeling, in the dress of Queen 
Elizabeth. On the base of the monument is a 
lady, leaning on her arm, holding an infant in one 
hand and a book in the other. Above is an 
inscription : “To Christopher Kenn, Esqre., who 
died Jany. 21st, 1593, and to Dame Florence, his 
widow, who erected the monument.” Can any 
of your readers inform me who Dame Florence 
was? Who were her father and mother, and 
where did they live? Where should I be likely to 
obtain this information ? 

W. H. Lieut.-Col. R.A. 

Woolwich. 


Dovste Lerrers as Initiat Caritrats.—In 
old writings it is often found that a small f is 
doubled at the beginning of a word, where we 
should now use a capital letter F. This use sur- 
vives in the case of certain families, who employ 
two small f’s at the commencement of their sur- 
names, as the “ ffaringtons,” “ffrenchs,” &c. I 
also saw, as I believe, many years ago, an article 
in some magazine which asserted that all the 
letters of the alphabet used, in such circumstances, 
to be duplicated, and that our great-grandmothers 
always spoke of capitals as “double letters,” be- 
cause they used, in their early years, to be actually 
so written. On the other hand, I was surprised 
recently to hear it maintained that the doubling of 
the f at the beginning of a word was not done for 
the object of qualifying it in the way we now do 
by using the F. As the subject seems somewhat 


obscure, perhaps I may be allowed to ask the help 
of your readers to throw some light upon it. Can 
any of them say (1) whether other letters are found 
doubled at the commencement of a word, as f is 
found ; (2) whether they can bring forward in- 
stances of such duplication of other letters in Eng- 
lish (I take it the Ll in Welsh is quite a different 
thing) ; (3) if not, whether f at the beginning of a 
word does always represent the modern capital F; 
(4) how it was that the letter f came specially to 
have this particular use ? . S. B. H. 


Cotgrave’s French Dictionary 
(1611) contains : “ Aubes: fem. The short boards 
which are set into th’ outside of a water-mills 
wheel; we call them, ladles or aue-boards,” I 
have not met with the last word anywhere else in 
print, and do not know whether to read awe or 
ave. But I remember to have heard the same 
things called in Roxburghshire, when I was a boy, 
aws (rhyming with Jaws). Can any one supply 
for the New Dictionary other instances, or throw 
any light on the history of the word? Can it be 
a worn-down form of its Fr. equivalent aube (which 
Littré says is the O.F. aube, white-wood, L. albus)? 
Answers direct to me, in first place, will be of 
service. J. A. H. Murray, 

Mill Hill, N.W. 


Privcess Cuartotre axp Views.—It 
is said that the Princess Charlotte (daughter of 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV.) was 
led in tears from the dinner-table because her 
father abused the Whigs in her presence. See The 
Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George III, (Percy Fitzgerald), ii, 4. Byron 
celebrated it thus in the Lines to a Lady Weep- 
tng :— 

“ Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A Sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay ; 

Ah! happy if each tear of thine 

Could wash a father’s fault away. 

Weep, for thy tears are Virtue’s tears 

Auspicious to these suffering isles : 

And be each drop in future years 

Repaid thee by thy people's smiles.” 
When did Byron write these lines, and when and 
where did the incident occur? Was it at the 
Brighton Pavilion? Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Woop Pictoy.—An old man, living in a small 
village a few miles from here, recited the following 
rhyme to me a month or two ago:— 

* Coo-pe-Coo ! 

Me and my poor two! 

Two sticks across, 

And a little bit of moss, 

And it will do, do, do!" 
Of course the first line has reference to the cry of 
the wood pigeon ; the second speaks slightingly of 
its habit of only laying two eggs, and the remainder 
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alludes to the careless fashion in which it builds 

its nest. Ishould like to know if this rhyme is 

known elsewhere, and if there are others of a 

similar kind. Henry B. Saxton. 
8, Ossington Villas, Nottingham, 


Spenser’s AvtoGrarn.—I was under the im- 

pression that, with the exception of a doubtful 
specimen of Spenser’s writing preserved in the 
British Museum, no autograph of the poet exists. 
Dean Church states that Spenser in 1581 
“was appointed Clerk of Decrees and Reengnizances in 
the Irish Court of Chancery, retaining his place as 
Secretary to the Lord Deputy, in which character his 
sigeature sometimes appears in the Irish Records, 
certifying state documents sent to England.” — Dean 
Church's Spexser, pp. 74-5. 
Even a facsimile of the poet’s signature would be 
valuable to all lovers of Spenser, if his signature 
exists. . M. B. 

Scothorne Vicarage, Linc. 


“Fie Farpay.”—Can any one give me infor- 
mation concerning Fig Friday? I have seen a 
book with these words, “ Given on Fig Friday.” 

Gowine. 

Ashby Lodge, Norwich, 

[Fig Sunday is a name given to Palm Sunday, on 
which day in certain localities it was the custom to eat 
figs or fig-pies, See 1" 8, ii. 68; 4% 8, iii. 553; iv. 286; 
5 8, vii, 260.) 


Tae Wittow Parrern Piate.—The story of 
this is told in a rhyme, of which the refrain runs 
thus:— 

“ This is the garden, 
And these are tbe trees 
Which wibbledy-wobbledy go in the breeze, 
In the garden of Mandarin Easy.” 
Can you guide me to obtaining a copy of the 
rhyme in question ? W. R. Beyy. 

[See 1" S. vi. 509; vii. 631; 3° S. xi. 152, 298, 405, 
461; 5S. ii, 69,114. At 3S, xi. 208, 405, 461, Mr. 
Bex will find full information concerning the willow 
pattern plate, and a rhyme descriptive of it, which seems 
to us preferable to that from which he quotes. ] 


Trepassey, NewrounpLanp: Jackson Famity. 
—How or where can I obtain information gener- 
ally respecting the condition of Trepassey, in New- 
foundland, about the year 1722, and in particular 
respecting the family of William Jackson, a mer- 
chant then residing there ? DunueveD. 


Starcey Famicy, Baronets or Svussex.—In 
the published pedigree it is stated that Herbert 
Stapley, son of Sir John, predeceased his father 
Without issue, when the baronetoy is given as 
‘extinct.” Sir John died in 1701, aged seventy- 
four. I find in Folkington Church, Sussex, on a 
gravestone within the comnafinion rails, “ Here lyeth 
interred the body of Herbert Stapley, fourth sonne 
of Herbert Stapley, Esq., his mother the only 
daughter of Sir Richard eon of Ailsford, in 


Kent, he died in the 3° year of his age. Nascentes 
morimur” (see Horsfield’s History of Sussex), 
Can either of your numerous readers furnish me 
with any information, from registers, &c., concern- 
ing these four sons (and one daughter), together 
with notes of the present descendants of the family, 
more particularly from about 1676 to 1788? They 
were of Framfield, Patcham, and Ringmer. Com- 
munications addressed to _ A, 
19, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 


Source or Quotation 1n “Ros Roy.”—Can 
any one inform me where I can find the set of 
verses beginning “ Tobacco that is withered quite,” 
from which, according to a note in the centenary 
edition of Rob Roy, chap. ix. p. 134, the lines 
quoted by Justice Inglewood are taken ? 

Osmunp Airy. 

90, Hagley Road, Birmingham, 


German Surerncumerary Orricers.—It will 
be seen in the German Army List that nearly 
every regiment bas three classes of supernumerary 
officers attached to it, under the respective heads 
of “ Aggregirt,” “A la Suite,” and “ Abgang”; 
they are of all ranks, from field-marshal down to 
second lieutenant. On what footing are these 
officers, and what connexion have they with the 
regiments to which they appear to be attached ? 
They are totally distinct from the “ reserve 
officers,” who appear in a separate list, under the 
heads of their respective regiments. F. H. 


or Sotomon’s Reten.—In a work 
published in 1858 by the late Rev. Franke Parker, 
under the title Chronology, the author contends 
for the accuracy of the eighty years assigned by 
Josephus as the duration of the reign of Solomon. 
He tries to reconcile this with the forty years 
given both in the first book of Kings and the 
second book of Chronicles by saying that the 
Biblical records are intended only to refer to the 
“ good” years of Solomon’s reign. Dr. Adam Clarke 
characterizes the eighty years’ duration as “ suffi- 
ciently absurd”; and I think there can be little 
doubt that it was a mere slip on the part of 
Josephus, who then suggested an age for Solomon 
that seemed consistent with this supposed length 
of his reign. But 4 propos of the statement of the 
Jewish historian, I should like to ask whether 
there is any record in authentic history of a reign 
lasting so long as eighty years. The longest that 
occurs to my recollection is that of Louis XIV., 
which began with a long minority. 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Tur Faratrs. — There was published in 1635 
by “ Daniel Frere, and are to be sold at the Signe 
of the Red Bull in Little- Brittaine,” a small 
volume of eighty-seven pages, entitled A Synopsis 
or Compendium of the Fathers, or of the most 
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Famous and Ancient Doctors of the Church, as also 
of the Schoolemen, &c., “Written in Latin by 
that Reverend and Renowned Divine, Daniel 
Tossanus, chief Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Heidelberge, and faithfully Eng- 
lished by A. S. Gent.” The translator dedicates 
his work “To His Truly Worthy, And Noble 
Friend, Sir R. C., Knight.” Who were “A. 8.” 
and “Sir R. C.”? Though not deserving the 
extravagant praise of the translator, the book is 
a most meritorious condensation. I have never 
seen but one copy, and believe the work now to 


be 0. ©. 0. 


Georce Pickertnc.— Where can I find an 
account of an artist of this name? I have 
searched Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
— and other artistic works without success. 

have seen drawings by him which exhibit a 
degree of finish and a tone which belong to the 
time of Turner and his school. Any information 
of exhibition of his works will be gladly received. 

T. Cans Hvucues, B.A. 

Chester. 


Burws’s Appress “ To a Lovse.”—I once saw 

the well-known line quoted thus :— 
“O wad some sprite the giftie gi’e us.” 

I think “ sprite ” is more Burns-like than “ power.” 
Have any of your readers met with the line so 
quoted? A “power” would confer the gift in a 
mechanical way, a “sprite” for fun, or mischief, 
and the malicious pleasure of watching our chagrin. 


Grantham. 


Avrtnors or Quotations WantTep.— 


“ Lachrymz peccatorum nectar angelorum.” 
Ross 


Replies. 


WOMEN IN ACTION ON BOARD SHIPS OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 
(6™ S. x. 67, 196, 276.) 
The epitaph on the remarkable Miss Anne Cham- 
berlayne in Chelsea Church was translated and 
inted in 1814 in the Naval Chronicle, xxxii. 111. 
he editor, in a foot-note, says, “ One hardly knows 
which most to admire—the courage of the heroine, 
or of the gentleman who married her. If she had 
happened to have been a shrew, it would have been 
a Herculean task to have tamed her.” 
In 1812 H.M.S. Swallow fought two French 


vessels off Fréjus. It was on June 16, and after | 


a most obstinate action she succeeded in driving 
them both in under the batteries of the town, 
The following anecdote, as narrated by one of the 
officers of the Swallow, is told at some length in 
the Naval Chronicle, xxviii. 196 :— 


“In the gallant and sanguinary action there was a 

seaman named Phelan, who had his wife on board: sho 
was stationed (as is usual when women are on board in 
time of battle) to assist the surgeon in the care of the 
wounded. From the close manner in which the Swallow 
engaged the enemy, yard-arm and yard-arm, the wounded, 
as may be expected, were brought below very fast ; 
amongst the rest, a messmate of her husband's (con. 
sequently her own), who had received a musket-ball 
through the side. Her exertions were used to console 
the poor fellow, who was in great agonies, and nearly 
breathing his last; when, by some chance, she heard 
her husband was wounded on deck, Her anxiety and 
already overpowered feelings could not one moment be 
restrained ; she rushed instantly on deck, and received 
the wounded tar in her arms, He faintly raised his 
head to kiss her; she burst into a flood of tears, and told 
him to take courage, ‘ All would yet be well,’ but 
scarcely pronounced the last syllable, when an ill- 
directed shot took her head off. The poor tar, who was 
closely wrapt in her arms, opened his eyes once more, 
then shut them for ever...... Phelan and his wife were 
sewed up in one hammock, and, it is needless to say, 
buried in one grave.” 
The narrator adds to the pathos of the above story 
by telling how, only three weeks before, a fine 
boy had been born to them, and how poor Tommy 
fared till they put into Port Mahon. The sailors 
agreed “he should have a hundred fathers, but 
what could be the substitute of a nurse and a 
mother?” Happily, there was a Maltese goat on 
board, which proved as tractable and faithful to 
its charge as the immortal dumb foster-mother of 
Roman story. 

In Rodney’s battle with De Guichen off the 
Pearl Rock, Martinique, April 17, 1780, there was 
a woman on board the Sandwich, Rodney’s flig- 
ship, who “ fought a twenty-four-pounder gun, and 
afterwards attended the whole night upon the 
wounded men.” See Life of Rodney, i. 292, note. 

From the expression used in the above account, 
and from the absence of any mention of a 
custom of bearing women as part of a ship’s com- 
plement in any naval history or document that I 
am aware of, as well as from the cases of female 
sailors, who from time to time entered, served, 
and fought in men’s clothes, and who, upon their 
sex being discovered, were discharged to the shore 
as soon as possible, I think we may affirm that 
there has never been such a custom in the navy. 
Furthermore, in Greenwich Hospital, and till 
recently at the several royal naval hospitals, men 
nurses only were employed. 

Georce F, Hoor«r. 

Streatham. 


Faexca Protestant Rervcees (6" S. x. 167, 
237).—Although I have met with several instances, 
the double record of births and marriages was, if 
I may judge from my own small acquaintance 
with the registers, exeeptional. In Mr. Agnew’s 
third, or index volume, which though scarce is yet 
to be obtained, Mr. Tattack will find lists of 
denization up to 1701. He will find still more 
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valuable information in the Acts of Naturalization, 
to be sought at the House of Lords, since these 
tell the parentage and lieu de provenance, whereas 
the letters of denization give only the bare names, 
too frequently in very doubtful orthography. The 
research, however, it should be added, may 
prove, since for all practical purposes the Acts 
are unindexed, laborious and costly. The most 
exhaustive work, a copy of which is to be found 
in the library of the British Museum, is La France 
Protestante, by MM. Haag. A new edition of 
this, greatly enlarged, though still retaining errors 
which in a first edition of an undertaking covering 
so much ground were inevitable, is in slow pro- 
gress, and with its fourth tome has completed the 
letter C. 

For the German “ refuges ” the most useful book 
is that by MM. Erman and Reclam. This, with 
other kindred works, and amongst them, bound 
into convenient yearly volumes, the Bulletin of 
the Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Fran- 
gais, which contains communications often very 
valuable, may be seen in the little library of the 
French hospital of La Providence, adjoining 
Victoria Park. The disused |God’s acre, known 
as “Mount Nod,” at Wandsworth, has been 
called, on insufficient grounds, a Huguenot ceme- 
tery. There was, in fact, here no burial-ground of 
which the refugees claimed an exclusive use. Very 
many Huguenot names will be found, for instance 
—speaking of West-end churches only—in the 
burial books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, of St. Anne’s, Soho, and of St. 
Marylebone. In Dublin, on the other hand, they 
had four, corresponding, I suppose, to their four 
congregations, two of them (St. Patrick’s and St. 
Mary’s) Conformist, and the two of Peter Street 
and Lucy Lane Nonconformist. H. W. 

New University Club. 


Srrope or Cuerstep (6 §S. x. 228).—In 
answer to the inquiries of W. G. D. F., Sir Nicholas 
Strode was the son of Sir George and his wife 
Rebecca, daughter and co-heir of Nicholas Crispe, 
of Wilts. He died 1663. The second wife of Sir 
Nicholas Strode was Katherine, daughter of John 
Saville, of Methley, co. York (collateral ancestress 
of the Earls of Mexborough), and widow of Sir 


‘William Chomley, of Whitby, Bart. Of their two 


daughters, co-heiresses, Rebecca married William 
Wyndham, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, son of John 
Wyndham, of Dunraven, co. Glamorgan, serjeant- 
at-law. In the chapel of the Oglander family in 
Brading Church can be seen the arms borne by 
the Strodes of Kent, Sussex, Dorsetshire, and 
Herts, the heiress of Sir John de Strode, of Par- 
ham, having married Sir William Oglander, Bart., 
in 1699. The arms are, Ermine, on a canton sa. a 
crescent arg.; crest, a demi-lion rampant. Much 
information respecting this family will be found in 


the Registers of the Church or Abbey of St. Peter, 
Westminster, “edited and annotated by J. L. 
Chester, London, 1876”; also in the Hist. of 
Clerkenwell, by W. Pinks and J. Wood, published 
about the same time. By some of the earlier 
writers the family is styled “ ancient and knightly,” 
and described as “kingly benefactors of Church 
and State.” M. G. 58. 
5, Royal Terrace, East Southsea. 


Quarter Sessions Rotts §. x. 247).—In 
reply to Mr. Haitsrone’s inquiry, I beg leave 
to say that the records of the county of Middlesex, 
lately arranged and indexed by order of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, include Sessions Rolls for 
successive years from 1549 (3 Edward VL.), viz., 
Edward VI, 25 rolls; Mary, and Philip and 
Mary, 68 rolls; Elizabeth, 318 rolls (of which 
about 240 are prior to 1597); and soon. I enclose 
a copy of the Report presented to the Court, con- 
taining a list of all the records, for any use you are 
able to make of it. I may add that a society is in 
formation, under the presidency of Viscount En- 
field, the newly appointed Lord Lieutenant and 
Justos Rotulorum, to be called the County of 
Middlesex Record Society, for the purpose of 
preparing a descriptive catalogue of the whole, and 
publishing any parts that may appear of sufficient 
interest. B. Woopp 


Bats Inscription (6% S, x. 248).—The in- 
scription on the tablet at Bath, with its double 
interpretation, is fully described in the small six- 
penny pamphlet sold at the newly discovered 
Roman bath in that city. The subject was dis- 
cussed in the Academy some months ago, but I 
cannot recall the exact date. ©. S. Jerram. 


Cuerey Lists (6" §. vi. 344; x. 229, 272).— 
Mr. Sawyer gave at the first reference an account 
of the sources from which lists of the parochial 
clergy may be compiled. I now wish to add 
to it, by recording the titles of some of the 
works printed during the present century which 
furnish more or less complete accounts of the 
clergy who were living at the various dates men- 
tioned. They are as follows :— 

The Clerical Guide, or ecclesiastical directory, con- 
taining a complete register of the prelates and other 
dignitaries of the Church ; a list of all the benefices in 
England and Wales, arranged alphabetically in their 
several counties, dioceses, archdeaconries, &c., the names 
of their respective incumbents, the Se of the 
parishes, value of the livinge, name of the patrons, Xc., 
and an Appendix containing alphabetical lists of those 
benefices, which are in the patronage of the Crown, the 
bishops, deans and chapters, and other public bodies. 
London, printed for F. C. and J. Rivington by R. & R. 
Gilbert, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, 1817, 4to, 
pp. xvi, 312. 20s.—Second edition, corrected, 1822, 
4to, pp. xxxix, 299, 22s.—Third edition, corrected by 
Richard Gilbert, compiler of The Clergyman’s Alma- 
nack and The Liber 
—New edition, 1836, 4to. pp. xl, 287. 


ticus, 1829, 4to. pp. 310. 22s, 
—Preface 
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signed “ Richd, Gilbert, Euston Square, Christmas Eve, 
1835.” 
No further editions of this work were published. 

The Clergy List for 1841, containing alphabetical list of 
the clergy, alphabetical list of benefices with post towns, 
list of the cathedral establishments, benefices arranged 
under their ecclesiastical divisions, list of ecclesiastical 
preferments in the patronage of the Crown, the bishops, 
deans and chapters, &c. To be published annually, 
London, published by C. Cox; Oxford, J. H. Parker; 
Cambridge, T. Stevenson ; and by a!l booksellers, 1841, 
12mo. pp. 224 and 299. 8s. 

Since which time it has been published regularly 
every year. The 1884 edition was brought out by 
Jobn Hall, 291, Strand, London, W.C, price 10s. 

The Clerical Directory, a biographical and statistical 
book of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the 
church, Compiled by the conductors of The Clerical 
Journal. London, John Crockford, 29, Essex Street, 
Strand. W.C., 1858, 4to. Title, &c., four leaves; Index, 
pp. 1-81; Directory, pp. 1-812. 12s. 

New editions were issued in 1860, 1865, 1868, 
1870, 1872, 1874, and 1876, since which period 
this work has appeared annually. 

The Clergy Directory and parish guide, an alphabetical 
list of the clergy of the Church of England, with their 
degrees and university, order and date of ordination, 
benefice, and date of induction. A list of benefices, with 
their population, annual value, and patrons. An alma- 
nack giving the new and old tables of lessons and other 
useful information. Corrected to June, 1872. London, 
Thomas Bosworth, 198, High Holborn, 1872, 8vo. 
pp. xxxi and 562, Price 3s. 6d. 


Since continuedannually. <A very good directory, 
at a cheaper price than other books treating of the 
same subject. 

It will, therefore, be seen that printed lists of 
the clergy of the Church of England are in exist- 
ence from 1817 to the present time, with some 
short breaks in the earlier publications. It must, 
however, be mentioned that The Clerical Guides 
only contain an account of the beneficed ministers, 
but from 1841 all the assistant curates were also 
given. It is doubtful if Mr. Batu will find com- 
plete sets of these books anywhere except on the 
shelves of the British Museum Library. 


Grorer OC. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


Game cattep tue Rorat (6 x, 
107, 195).—This game had nothing to do with the 
Royal Oak lottery. Ihave received from an in- 
— and a learned gentleman, the Rev. John G. 

ichie, Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, the following 
account of the game :— 


“ The origin of the game of royal onk was this. The 
king on his restoration (1660) had determined to sig- 
nalize his escape after the battle of Worcester by in- 
stituting an Order of Knighthood to be called ‘ Knights 
of the Royal Oak,’ This design was abandoned, and 
instead games were instituted, the event to be cele- 
brated being the king's hiding in an oak while Crom- 
well’s Ironsides were vainly scouring the country around 
in search of him. The games were of two kinds—first, 


outdoor, when a party willingly playing the fool ranged 
the country in search of a gentleman who had concealed 
himself in some oak, of course not to be found; and, 
second, indoors, when a grand ornament, representi 
the oak surmounted by a crown, and hung round wi 
bells, was the prize. The company who played took 
this ornament by turns, and the gentleman who per- 
formed best with it carried the palm. In either cass 
there was a master of ceremonies, one for England and 
another for Scotland, who also was judge. The first 
appointed for England was a Sir Charles Scarborough, 
and I have now learned for the first time who was 
appointed for Scotland (Capt. Wm. Fraser, of Beltie), 
Ogilby, in his Contemporary Record (a rare book now), 
says the game was kept up during the king’s lifetime 
but not longer.” 

Sir Charles Scarborough, mentioned by Mr. Michie, 
was clerk to the Board of Green Cloth, and Envoy 
to Portugal, 1725. He married Katherine, dau, 
of Sir Alexander Fraser, Bart., of Durris, first 
physician to Charles IT. Wm. N. Fraser. 

Tornaveen, by Aberdeen. 


§, ix. 449 ; x. 95, 158, 
236).—Although this subject would seem almost 
“* threshed out,” and though the suggested inter- 
pretations have been ingenious as well as numerous, 
I cannot think that the real meaning of the name 
has yet been arrived at. That meaning, to be in 
accordance with the Welsh (or Cornish ?) langu 
ought to contain some sort of description of the 
locality to which it refers. Confessing to a very 
scanty knowledge of the language, I still think I 
may suggest a word or two which, if not deter- 
mining any better meaning than has yet appeared, 
may send inquirers on a different tack from that 
on which they have been sailing. The very first 
syllable may be a subject of dispute. As is well 
known, the consonants ¢ and d are interchangeable 
in the Welsh language. Why not, therefore, read 
Dél instead of Tol, to begin with? This would 
give you the important word dale, or valley. Then 
Pedn or Pen signifies top, head, or end, which brings 

ou to “ head of the valley.” It so happens that I 

now a pretty place at one of our lakes called 
Dale End, which fits in here very well. Then we 
come to a somewhat different meaning of Pen, viz., 
“ promontory ”; and twyth remains to be accounted 
for. One of your correspondents has, I think, 
pointed out its meaning as wind, from chwyth, the 
dropping of the initials ch being quite in accord- 
ance with Welsh idiom. The whole name comes 
out thus as “Head of the valley—promontory of 
wind.” Not having myself visited Land’s End, I 
leave it to others to say whether this name would 
be characteristic of the locality. M. H. R. 


Bacon (6" 8. x. 229).—The building known as 
“ Friar Bacon’s Study” was over the bridge at the 
end of St. Aldate’s Street, Oxford, once named 
Southbridge, and afterwards Folly Bridge, pro- 
bably from the addition made to the town in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time by a citizen named Welcome, 
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from which came “ Welcome’s Folly.” The “study” opening of any new field for the extension of the 
was demolished in 1779, on which occasion there | order by putting forth a new and vigorous shoot. 
appeared in the St. James's Chronicle some lines | I had often heard the tradition, and took occasion 


which are given in “N. & Q.” 1" S. xi. 144. An 
account of the bridge appears in Peshall’s Oxford, 

. 257-9. A view of the study can be seen in 
ngram’s Memorials of Oxford, vol. iii., Observa- 
tory, p- 1. An imaginary account of a visit to it 
can be read in Sir F. Palgrave’s The Merchant and 
the Friar, ch. v., “The Friar’s Study,” pp. 210 
seq., Lond., 1844: “They were now fronting the 
tower upon the bridge, Bacon’s celebrated study, 
in which, secluded from the throng, he held com- 
manion with the intellectual universe,” &c. There 
was another “study,” which is thus described: “St. 
Mary’s Mill, in this parish [Hampton], was formerly 
a chapel, famous for a room in it called Friar 
Bacon’s Study, because Roger Bacon is said to 
have been educated there” (Rudder’s Hist. of 
Gloucestershire, p. 468, Cirencester, 1779), which 
Camden also mentions, Brit., ad loc. 

Ep. Mars#att, 


Inpex oF Ptace-Names §. x. 227).—The 
largest index of place-names I have known is 
a rather despised and neglected work, entitled 
“ England and Wales, by Thomas Dugdale, Anti- 
quarian,” which has appeared in various editions 
during the past forty years. I have never failed 
to find in this work the name, position, popula- 
tion, distance from London, acreage, &c., of small 
villages, with histories, generally careful and valu- 
able, of larger places. I have one copy in tio 
thick volumes, with a very thick volume of 
maps and plates ; and another copy in four volumes, 
with maps and plates in situ. As the work is 
nominally out of date, it is often to be found in 
second-hand book catalogues at from ten to twenty 
shillings, according to binding and i 

TE, 


_Dovate Caristian Names (6" vii. 119, 172; 
viii, 153, 273, 371 ; ix. 36, 438 ; x. 214).—Let me 
call your attention to Thomas Posthumous Hobby, 
M.P. for Appleby in 1588, for Scarborough in 
1614, for Ripon in 1620, 1623, 1625, 1625-6, and 
1628, his parliamentary life thus extending over 
forty years. He is mentioned in the pedigree of 
Dakins of Linton in Glover's Visitation of York- 
shire (1585). R. Hovmes. 


A Syurarnetic Srone S. x. 207).—I do 
not recall an instance of a stone with a history so 
interesting as that given ante, p. 207, but there 
is a tree on an estate in Sussex which is said to 
shed a branch whenever a member of the family is 
about to die. In the grounds of the monastery of 
Sta. Sabina, on the Aventine, now belonging to 
the Irish Dominicans, is a merangola, or ungrafted 
Orange tree, said to have been planted by St. 
Dominic himself, which is noticed to predict the 


of the opportunity of Cardinal McCabe taking 
possession of Sta. Sabina as his titular church to 
obtain a sight of it. The branch which had shot 
out when Lacordaire revived the earlier popularity 
of the order in France was pointed out to me. 

“ Life-trees” are familiar to all students of 
Eastern fable, and it is an instance of the hold 
such superstitions have on the most cultivated 
and even most unbelieving people, that Byron said 
of the tree he planted on occasion of his first visit 
to Newstead, “ as it fares, so will fare my fortune.” 
And it is certainly true that just according ag at 
one time or another he has been contemned or 
appreciated, this tree (which is looking very well 
just now under the revived reaction in favour of 
Byron’s poetry and the sympathetic care of the 
present owner of Newstead Abbey) has been 
neglected or fostered. 

Through the crevice between the rocks in a 
rugged ravine above Assisi, called “ Le Carceri,” 
where St. Francis loved to seek retirement (though 
at his time a nearly inaccessible place), issues a 
tiny stream whenever any great trial is about to 
befall Rome ; the place is dry at other times, It 
flowed, of course, in 1870. Heine wrote :— 

“ If they knew it, the dearie flowers, 
How deeply wounded our heart ; 
Their tears would flow with ours 

To lenify the smart.” 
And that plants are conscious of, and respond to, 
tender care of them, and pine in its temporary 
absence, no one who ever petted any can well 
dispute. R. H. Bosx. 


Sincieton, THE Printer oF SPENSER’S 
“ SuepHearpes Oatenpar ” x. 85, 178).— 
Will Cot. Fisawick kindly contribute to “N.& Q.” 
the reasons for his statement that no connexion 
has been traced between the Travers family of Pille, 
in the parish of Bishop-Tawton, in the county of 
Devon, and the Lancashire family of the same 
name? The Travers family descended from John 
Travers, who married Sarah Spenser, certainly 
claim a descent from Lancashire. See Craik’s 
Spenser, vol. iii. p. 250. I am not fortunate 
enough to possess Dr. Grosart’s Life of Spenser, 
but he appears, according to Cot. Fisuwick, to 
assert the connexion of the families. Mr. John 
Moore Travers, the direct descendant of John 
Travers, stated that Pille was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol. Craik, wt supra. E. M. 

Scothorne Vicarage, Lincs. 


Loo: Grass Wipow (6" §. viii. 268, 413).— 
Under this reference a correspondent, W.J. L., made 
an interesting inquiry as to the origin of the latter 
phrase. I do not find, however, that he received 
any replies, and he probably has himself to thank for 
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this, through joining his query on to that on the 
word Loo as the termination of place-names. To 
this fact, also, I attribute the omission of all refer- 
ence to grass widow in the index. The term, 
however, is just one that I think deserves final 
treatment in the pages of “N. & Q.” The sup- 
posed derivation quoted by your correspondent 
as from Fr. grdce, courtesy, is so commonly 
alleged, that if wrong it should be exploded once 
for all. I have generally seen the term referred 
to special dispensations granted by medieval 
Popes for what we should now term “ judicial 
separation.” In that case the wife was said to 
became a widow “de griice,” presumably of the 
Pope. I instance this merely from memory, being 
unable to say exactly where I last saw this stated. 
I may, therefore, be not altogether exact. Your 
correspondent very shrewdly suspects the validity 
of this derivation from Fr. grdce, on account of the 
existence of a Ger. Strohwitwe, straw-widow. I 
find this translated in Fliigel’s German-English 
Dictionary as “‘ mock widow,” where also appears 
the corresponding masculine character Stroh- 
wittwer, mock widower. The same authority gives 
Strohmann, a man of straw, scarecrow, dummy (in 
whist). This last appears to show how the word 
Stroh is used in conjunction with Wittwe and 
Wittwer, namely, as denoting an unreal, dummy- 
like character, of no more substance than a figure 
of stuffed straw used as a scarecrow. Clearly, now, 
the point to clear up is whether grass in English is 
used in a similar sense in place of straw. If so, it 
will add one to the list of words in English that do 
not need any alteration in their received forms to 
make them conform to their true derivation, ¢.g., 
Whitsunday, which Pror. Sxear, I fancy, showed 
us not long since in your columns was just what it 
appeared to be, namely, White Sunday (though I 
am quite unable to get a reference to this in your 
indexes), he settled if my memory 
serves me, by an a to other languages, Welsh 
Gloucester. 


Portraits or Bisnors or Licnrieip (6% 
x. 148, 218).—Probably the portrait of Sampson, 
Bishop of Chichester, may be found in the north 
transept of that cathedral. Many years ago I first 
saw the interesting series of portraits of our kings 
and the bishops of the see, and quite recently I 
was interested to inquire their fate, after the fall 
of the spire, and was told that all the bishops’ por- 
traits were saved, but those of the kings were 


destroyed. W. F. Hossow. 
Temple Ewell. 


OCrasswatt Caurcu Cockpit (6% S, x. 206). 
—Many pits existed formerly similar to that 
described. Some twenty years ago there was one in 
the rectory grounds at Llandwrog, Carnarvonshire, 
in a very good state of preservation. Possibly, 


however, in the so-called march of improvements 

this betting-ring has been abolished. Rectory 

half a mile north of church and village. 
Farrinepdoy. 


Broap Arrow (6" §. ix. 206, 294, 418; x. 
139, 238).—Probably Admiral Smyth used the 
word runes loosely in reference to the house-marks 
of Ditmarshk. An interesting account of these 
house-marks is to be found in the Archeologia, 
vol, xxxvii. p. 371. Peacock. 


Tue Reticion or Suakspeare (1* 8. x. 85; 
5% §. viii. 502)—I have found this topic very 
fully discussed in The Theological Review, London, 
vol. xiii, 1876 ; in The Rambler, London, vol. ix., 
1858 ; and in Barthélemy, Erreurs et Mensonges 
Historiques, Paris, vol. xi. p. 191. 

J. Maske, 


Heypon Famity S. x. 167, 237).—Cadhay 
of the Heydons is a fine old manor-house in the 
parish of Ottery St. Mary, about a mile north- 
west of the town. It was visited by the Royal 
Archeological Institute in 1873. 

Tuomas KersLake. 

Bristol. 


Cadhay, the ancient seat of the Heydon family, 
is in the parish of Ottery St. Mary. F. T. C. 


Cadhay (or, as Pincke asserts, Caddey) is not 
the same as Cadeleigh. It is a seat, not parish, 
situated five miles north-west of Ottery St. Mary, 
and was formerly in the possession of the Heydons. 
See under name Cadhay in Imp. Gazetteer of 
England and Wales. In ag Itinerary, 
1801, the seat was held by T. Williams, Esq, 
whilst Wickham Court was in the possession of 
Col. Farnaby. If Pincke had stated the probable 
date of the Sir H. Heydon a more complete 
answer to his query might have been established. 

V. B. Repstoxe. 


Deata or Sir C. Saovet (6" S. x. 88, 150, 
250).—In noting the other admirals who had, 
since the Restoration, received the honour of a 
public funeral, E. G. A. makes a little slip as 
regards the date of Sir Edward Spragge’s death. 
He lost his life in an action with Tromp off the 
Dutch coast, August 11, 1673. 

Georce F. Hoorer. 

Streatham. 


It may not be generally known that Sir Cloudes- 
ley’s wife, Lady Shovel, who, it seems, was drowned 
along with him, still walks at midnight in the 
avenue of May Place, that pleasant old country 
house near Dartford, in Kent, where he and she 
are said to have lived. I am, however, in & post- 
tion to state that she does not walk there a 
night ; for once, being at a ball at May Place, 
went out into the avenue at midnight, along with 


@ courageous partner, for the purpose of seeiDg 
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Lady Shovel’s ghost ; and we did not see it. This 
kind of negative experience is very —? 
A. 
Rococo (1* S. i. 321, 356; ii. 276; vii, 627; 
4" S. iv. 158, 241; vi. 234; 6S. ix. 166, 271, 
376, 436; x. 10, 54, 151, 237).—Some of your 
correspondents have written about rococo, Can 
any one say when the term was first introduced 
as meaning a collection of old china and other 
curiosities? I first heard it used by a French lady 
in 1837, and understood that the name was taken 
from the cry of a parrot, belonging to a lady who 
collected china and such articles in Paris. ow 


Heratpic (6% 8, x. 228, 296).—The family of 
Bourne bears, Ermine, on a bend az. three lions 
rampant or, D. G. C. E. 


Booxs on ArisTotie’s “ Portics” S. x. 228). 
—Since Vahlen’s second edition (1874) the chief 
texts which have appeared are, I believe, Suse- 
mihl’s (with a German translation), W. Christ’s 
(Teubner series), and Brandscheid’s (1882, text, 
German translation, and notes) A French 
edition by Egger and Parnajon (Hachette) is an 
“analytical classic” for the ignorant. There are 
also popular works by Stahr, St. Hilaire, &c. Of 
treatises on questions connected with the Poetics, 
Bernays’s Grundziige d. Verlorenen Abh. des 
Aristoteles iiber Wirkung d. Tragédie is excellent, 
and Déring, Brandis and Teichmiiller are often 
quoted. There is also, of course, a variety of 
minor contributions by different writers, Mr. By- 
water and others, in the Journal of Philology, 
and many more abroad. Mr. GantTiLion should 
consult Engelmann’s great catalogue, or apply to 
Mr. David Nutt. The best and amplest account, 
however, is to be found in the articles on Aris- 
totelian literature in Bursian’s Jahresberichte, all, 
I believe, by Susemihl, who is one of the greatest 
living authorities. The only modern English 
translation which deserves the name is, I think, 
Mr. Wharton’s, and that is chiefly intended for 
undergraduates, F. 

Iancing College. 


. Kuepive (6 ix. 449; x. 13). —At the 

er of these references I asked for the correct 
Arabic word of which this is a French translitera- 
tion. Your correspondents in reply have not 
given me this simply and clearly. They have 
given supposed equivalents and derivations, which 
are valuable, but my exact want is yet unsupplied. 
I want the Arabic word in Arabic characters, and 
4s you may have a difficulty in printing this for 
want of type, will some one spell it out in the 
names of the Arabic letters. Thus, for example, 
the Indian word khadeo spells, khe-fatah, dal-yde, 

za, wau ; while the form khidiv would spell, 
khe-kasra, d4l-kasra-y42, wau, This is according 


to the usual conventional mode of pointing adopted 
in printing Persi-Arabic in this country. To make 
it still clearer, the usually received Romanic trans- 
literation should be added, though this is apt to 
vary in different hands, QoRNELIvs, 


Cortous Surnames S. x. 209).—Perhaps 
it may still more startle your contributor Mr, 
Sawyer to hear that at the Hotel Royal, Hanover, 
one can see printed on the menu cards, wine 
cards, &., Gebriider Christ, proprietors,” 

T. Riopatn, 

Liverpool. 

Moses as Tae Surname or A Caristran (6% 
S. x. 220).—Nearly thirty years ago I ‘‘ served my 
title” at Halstow. There were then living persons 
who had known that churchwarden. In reply to 
my question—identical with that of Mr. H. Green- 
steo—they told me that the name was a corrup- 
tion, but the original surname I am utterly unable 
to recollect at the present time. 

Taomas 

The Rectory, Irthlingborough. 


TeterHeme (6 x. 245).—In reference to 
Mr. Terry’s note, a record as to telephone 
may be of use. When the word was started 
afresh I told Prof. Graham Bell that, so far as 
I remembered, it was first introduced by Francis 
Whishaw, the originator of the Exhibition of 1851. 
In the early days of experiment in telegraphy, 
besides the electric, there were the hydrostatic, 
which Whishaw invented, and the acoustic, on 
which Wheatstone was engaged and on which [ 
also experimented. When Wheatstone joined 
Cooke in the electric telegraph the latter was 
established and the others fell behind. Whishaw, 
however, applied himself to the improvement of 
acoustic tubing for offices and factories, and among 
other apparatus I remember his “telephone” for 
sending “ sound” messages across courts from one 
part of a building to another. It is to be noted 
that the success of the electric system, which for 
the time killed acoustic telegraphy, ultimately laid 
the foundation for its success in the form of the 
present telephone. Hype 


Riverspate Peerace §S, x. 190).—In 
Debrett’s Peerage, 1828, is a full pedigree of this 
family—Tonson, not Jonson —which represents the 
first lord as the son of Richard Tonson, and son 
of Henry Tonson, whose wife was Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir Richard Hull, a judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas. I cannot, however, find this name in 
Haydn. There are here some letters from Col. 
Tonson to Lord George Germain, from which I 
will make some extracts: — 

“18 Feb., 1776. I am now Member for Tuam, 
and have a clear estate of 12,000/. a year, and 
as soon as [ have discharged a debt of 69,000/. 
which I ingurred to purchase the Estate and Manor 
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of Rathcormuck with a Borough annexed, I shall add 
4,000. a year more to it, and I have already paid off 
near 10,000/., so that, my Lord, you will not suspect I 
want to sollicit anything lucrative, what I wish is to be 
created a Peer of this Kingdom, and if I could succeed 
thro’ your Lordship’s intercession I shall ever retain a 
most grateful sense of it, and in return I will resign the 
L* Governmt of Corke, and will engage to bring in any 
person your Lordship wil! name to succeed me in Rath- 
cormuck...... and I will further engage to purchase a 
seat in the English House if your Lordship thinks proper. 
There is not a person among the new list of Peers to be 
created who have half my fortune, nor has any one of 
them made such favorable Proposals to Governm*...... 
My wife is cousin German to Ld Charlemount and Niece 
to Mr. Bernard of the Haymarket, whose fortune is 
settled on her Father.” 

“9 Sept., 1780. Mrs. Tonson’s spirits are much elated 
this morning on finding a letter from Col. Leland, 
wherein he says, I bad some conversation about you 
with our friend in Pall Mall (Lord G.G.). He is your 
sincere friend, and says you may rest easy about the 
Peerage, for should Lord Buckingham omit your name 
in his List his Lordship will take care to Cove it in- 
serted.” 

“ Mr, Foster familiarly used to joke and call me My 
Lord, which I am certain He is too guarded to do if He 
did not well know that I was sett down.” 

The joke was certainly premature, as Col. Tonson 
did not get his peerage till October, 1783. 
8. G. Srorprorp Sackvitue. 

Drayton House, Thrapston. 


In reply to L.’s inquiry, I have to say that 
if he will consult old Irish peerages he will 
learn that the first Lord Riversdale was son of 
Richard Tonson (not Jonson) ; but the local public 
koew that there was a bar sinister in the descent. 

A. Z. 


A or Quitier or Lanp (6 x. 
228).— Mr. C. Mason errs in supposing that 
ey of land are to be found only in North 

ales, Halliwell gives quillet as a north-country 
word, signifying a furrow, and as a Devonshire 
word, meaning a croft or grass yard. In the 
Cheshire Sheaf, June, 1880, it was stated that there 
were close to the border town of Holt a number 
of quillets cultivated by the poorer freemen. These 
were strips of land marked only by mear or boun- 
dary stones at a distance of twenty-nine to thirty- 
two yards, A correspondent of Salopian Shreds 
and Patches called attention, April 25, 1877, to 
some land at Dorrington advertised for sale, one 
lot being described as “‘a very valuable quillet of 
meadow land, called the ‘Seven Swathes,’ ” 

Geo, Brreruey. 

Oswestry, 


This term is not peculiar to North Wales. It 
is met with in Devon, Thus, in 1697, the Society 
of Friends purchased as a site for their meeting- 
house and burial-ground at Kingsbridge, “ a plot 
ealled the Old Walls or Cutler’s tenement...... and 
a meadow or quillet of land lying below the herb 
garden,” &c, This meadow or quillet was sold, in 


1701, to John Wolcot, of Dodbrooke, clothier, and 
William Wolcot, chirurgeon, his son and heir, 
Dr. Wolcot, the noted satirical writer, better 
knowa as Peter Pindar, was born at Dodbrooke, 
and was probably the grandson of the chirurgeon, 
An explanation of the term quillett will be found 
in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words. R. Dymonp, 
Exeter. 


This term is not confined to North Wales. It 
occurs also in Devonshire. In this county, Somer- 
set, I hold a few acres, formerly copyhold, granted 
by copy of Court Roll dated in 1654, and de- 
scribed as “four acres of meadow and pasture in 
the quillett.” I am ignorant of the derivation of 
the word, but should be glad to be informed. I 
believe it to signify land held by several occupiers 
in common, not defined by fences, though possibly 
by bound stones. See 4" §. xii, 348, and 
5" §. i, 97. Meave 

Walford, Taunton. 


Encine or Torture (6" §. x. 29, 76, 195, 
252).—May I be permitted to call the attention 
of your correspondents to “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. v, 
35, 151, 255, s.v. “ Nuremburg Maiden,” and to 
the Illustrated Times, vol. iii. p. 92, where there 
is an illustration and some account of the “ Jung- 
fernkuss ”? F. W. J. 

Ebbers-ton Vicarage, York, 


Crave (68. x. 228, 277). —Prof. Skeat is quite 
right, the same machine in French is named grue, 
which is also the name of the bird. 

B. M. Periiieav. 


Surnames (6 S. x. 268).—The ecclesiastical 
names enumerated (Prior, Abbot, &c.) were all in 
existence as surnames before the Reformation, 
and therefore could not be “memorials of the 
stigma affixed by English prejudice on the children 
of the first married representatives of the sacred 
orders.” It is surprising that Mr. Froude should 
have made the statement in such an unqualified 
manner, Clark was one of the earliest and com- 
monest of surnames, and had become an hereditary 
one a century and a half before the Reformation; 
in most cases it did not even apply to ecclesiastics 
at all. How would Mr. Froude by his theory 
account for the frequency of the surname of Pope, 
and, in a lesser degree, of Cardinal? And how 
would he account for similar surnames in France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Poland, in Catholic as 
well as in Protestant countries? Riley, in his 
Memorials of London, suggests that surnames 
from dignities originated mainly in the signs that 
were adopted in the Middle Ages for distinguish- 
ing the houses in which individuals dwelt, Cam- 
den supposes that the first to receive these names 
—for surnames at first were doubtless rather given 
than assumed—got them from having 
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the characters in mysteries or in popular sports of 
the time. To these two sources are probably due 
most of these surnames; but in many instances 
they may have been affixed by the man’s neigh- 
bours, friends or foes, owing to his peculiar manner, 
either pompous or sanctimonious, or owing to some 
resemblance or kinship or other connexion between 
him and the bishop, abbot, or parson of the place. 
In some cases it is very likely that friars and 
monks, after renouncing their vows in Reforma- 
tion times, were identified by their former titles 
as most ready to hand, and such names they may 
have transmitted to descendants, Compare the 
French equivalents Lepape, Labbé, Lemoine, 
Larchevéque, &c., and the German Pabst, Abt, 
Priester, Prediger, Bischoff, Dechant, &c. 
Cormecy Price. 
Westward Ho. 


Mr. Crark may rest assured that his own and 
similar surnames are very much older than the 
Reformation. A few minutes’ search among my 
MS. list of curious names taken from the records 
farnishes the following, and it might be largely 
increased :— 

Elyas Episcopus (a Jew), 1248 (Close Roll, 
33 Hep. III.). 

Elya le Euesq (a Jew, doubtless the same per- 
son), 1249 (ibid., 34 Hen. IIT). 
mos le Chapeleyn, 1281 (Fines Roll, 9 Ed- 


Thomas Priour, 1331 (Issue Roll, 5 Edw. ITII.). 

Walter Cardynal, 1363 (ibid., 37 Edw. ITT.). 

John Personson, 1382 (Pardons Roll, 5-21 
Rie. II.). 

William the Vikeresson, 1390 (Close Roll, 14 
Ric. IT.). 

Thomas the Parisshprest, 1402 (ibid., 3 Hen. IV., 


pt. ii.). 
These would easily sink into Bishop, Chaplain, 
Prior, Cardinal, Parsons, and Vicars. 
HEeERMENTRUDE. 


In reply to the query put by Ove or tne 

LARKS in your issue of October 4, I may state 
that the family of Bysshop or Busschop, the ancient 
name of the present family of Bishop of Suffolk 
and Sussex and the equivalent of that word in 
its ecclesiastical employment, has been traced by 
me to cirea 1300 a.p. Arruur Foixarp. 


Dare or Parase ix. 309; x. 15, 134, 
196, 278).—When I wrote that colloquialisms are 
not to be looked for in books, I certainly did not 
expect to find selig and arm=dead in a dictionary. 
But when I am told that expressions with which 
I have been familiar all my life are not to be 
found in German works, with the implication that 
they are not in use, I am bound to find the means 
of making good on paper what I had advanced. 


Library supplies me, I find much more than I 
expected. 

1. I cannot find that either Johnson, Webster, 
or Skeat has thought it worth while to insert 
this meaning to either poor or sainted, and as the 
former is in daily use, and the well-known “sainted 
Maria” has sealed the place of the latter, it is 
indisputable that if a German were quite correctly 
to quote this, our English use, he would yet have 
a difficulty to prove it from books, 

2. I find, nevertheless, at once (1) in Fliigel, 
selig = deceased, late”; (2) in Oassell’s popular 
dictionary the same words (neither of these gives 
this sense to arm in the German part, but, then, 
neither do they give it to poor in the English part). 

3. Hilpert gives, “Meine arme, ungliickliche, 
bedauernswerthe Frau=my poor wife.” (I do not 
remember hearing bedauernswerth so applied before, 
but since happening to ask a friend’s German maid, 
Odilia Lange (from Saxony), how she would speak 
of her mother if dead, she answered at first, 
“* Meine selige Mutter.” I then asked if she could 
use any other expression, and she replied, “Ob, 
yes; ‘meine bedauernswerthe, meine arme Mutter,’ 
any word like dat by what you pity her.”) Under 
“ Selig” Hilpert has abundant examples :— 

“ Mein seliger Vater, or mein Vater seliger, or selig 
[This form of “ Mein Vater selig” I have noted as in use 
among the Swiss] my sainted father, or my late 
father, my late revered parent. Meine selige Schwester, 
or meine Schwester selig, my late sister. Meine seligen 
Eltern, or meine Eltern selig, my late parents; if in great 
grief, my eainted parents. Der héchst selige Kaiser, 
the late or departed emperor. Karl F. hoch seligen 
Andenkens, ©. F. of happy, of glorious, memory.” 

4. J. and W. Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch 
gives the following instances of arm, “ Gott sei 
deiner armen seele gniidig, gott verzeihe den armen 
seelen,” showing an old use of the word, being 
out of Galmy ; as also the following from Reutter 
(1598), “ Wann der arme siinder verschieden ist 
so kniet man nider u. betet...zu trost seiner armen 
seele.” These two supply an instalment answer 
to the original query as to the date of this phrase. 
They have also the following from Schiller ; 
“* Wenige arme seelen unter den calvinisten feierten 
den tag wo der feind von ihnen gewichen war.” 
The 1884 volume of this dictionary has only 
reached ‘‘ Nothwendigkeit,” so we cannot see what 
it has to say about selig, but I think no more is 
wanted. I have also consulted a dozen persons, 
either Germans or English who have frequented 
Germans and Germany, and all are surprised that 
any one can be found to call in question this use 
of either selig or arm, so familiar are they with 
both. Theresa Diirr, a very well instructed nursery 
governess from Munich, tells me she could find 
arm in pleaty of books if at home. 

R. H. Busx. 


Princess Pocanontas (6% §. ix. 508; x. 36, 


Seeking no further than the authorities the London 


133, 152, 215, 296).—C, M. I.’s assumption in 
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“N. & Q.,” ante, p. 296, is erroneous. My copy 
of the work containing a portrait of the princess is 
entitled The Adventvres and Discovrses of Captain 
Tohn Smith, and does not bear the title incorrectly 
given by C. M.I. It may be mentioned that my in- 
dicement to purchase the book in question was the 
favourable note on its value in “ N, & Q.,” June 28, 
1884, a quotation from which may not now be out 
of place, viz., “‘ The book which now finds its way to 
light in a species of facsimile edition, with faithful 
reproductions of the portraits and of the rude and 
singularly interesting and characteristic engravings, 
is one of the most stirring in the language. The 
reprint isa most desirable possession.” 
Hewry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

[ Different editions of Capt. John Smith’s works ap- 
pear to have borne different titles. For The Generali His- 
torie of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles, 
&e., borne by the first edition (folio, 1624) of his greatest 
work, was substituted in a reprint The True Travels and 
Observations of Captaine John Smith in Europe, Asia, 
A fricke, and America, &c. That the reprint of Messrs. 
Cassell bears the title given by Mr. Hops will be seen 
by a reference to the review in “N. & Q.,” 6% S. ix, 
519, to which he refers, While dealing with the question, 
we may mention the appearance of a reprint of the 
Works of Capt. John Smith, included by Mr. Edward 
Arber, of 1, Montague Koad, Birmingham, in that 
invaluable series of reprints “The English Scholar's 
Library.’’] 


Tar Names or tHe Seasons (6" §, x. 143, 
215,273).—As Mr. Maske tt is the more confirmed 
in his view that there were only two seasons known 
to our Teutonic ancestors in proportion to the 
amount of evidence which is produced to the con- 
trary, I notice a few more points. In Schade’s 
excellent Old (High) German Dictionary I find 
the following : “ Herbist, herpist, M.H.G. herbest, 
Mod.G. Herbst, auctumous : der érst herbst, Sep- 
tember; der ander herbst, October; der drit 
herbst, November.” This shows that the autumn 
season was divided into three parts in Germany as 
well as in England. Another curious thing is that 
yearly accounts were made up from Michaelmas 
to Michaelmas in the fourteenth century, at any 
rate ; and it would be interesting to know at how 
early a date this custom arose. I suspect it was 
due to the time of harvest. The Icelandic haust 
simply means autumn ; see the numerous derived 
words in Cleasby and Vigfusson. The following 
passage in Aflfric’s Colloguy, in the article about 
the fowler, is of some interest. In Latin it runs 
thus: “ Ipsi [i.¢, the hawks] pascunt se et me in 
hieme, et in uere dimitto eos auolare ad siluam, et 
capio mihi pullos in autumno, et domito eos.” 
The English is, “ Hig fedath hig sylfe and me on 
wintra, and on lenegten ic lwte hig wtwindan to 
wada, and genyme me briddas on herfeste and 
temige hig,” ¢.¢., they feed themselves and me in 
winter, and in spring I let them go away to the 
wood, and catch for myself young birds in autumn, 


and tame them.” In Kluge’s Etymological German 

Dictionary, s.v. Herbst, it is shown that Tacitus 

was wrong in imagining that the Germans had no 

name for autumn. Watrter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


I cannot accept Genesis viii. 22 as supplying 
the names of the seasons in our sense of the term, 
Zehrag, seedtime (in the LXX. orépua, and in 
the Vulgate sementis), is never used for the season 
of spring ; nor is kahtzeer, harvest (in the LXX. 
Oepirpods, and in the Vulgate messis), employed 
for autumn. The note of the learned Kallisch is 
conclusive on this topic (Comment. on Genesis, 
viii, 22, p. 201) :— 

“Tt is evident that these words express merely the 
idea of the future preservation of a regular order in 
nature. They do not exactly enumerate all the usual 
changes which the inhabitants of our planet experience ; 
they do not even distinctly specify the four seasons of 
the year; and still less sz parts, as the Persian and 
Hindoo legends count ; for summer and winter only are 
clearly mentioned (compare Psalm lxxxiv. 17, Zech, 
xiv. 8), and although ‘seedtime’ (zehrag) might corre- 
spond with autumn, the ‘ harvest’ (£ahtzeer) is certainly 
not the spring, but the summer...... The year in Western 
Asia is, indeed, composed only of two markedly different 
seasons: the autumn, or rainy season, belongs to the 
winter ; and the spring, or the months of ripening corn, 
is reckoned with the summer.” 


There is a longer account of the “ only two seasons” 

of Palestine in the same writer’s notes to Genesis 

xxvii. 29, p. 508. J. Masksut. 
Emanuel Hospital. 


Frexca Hovsenotp Troors §, x, 288).— 
Sir H. F. Ponsowsy will find the particulars wanted 
in “La Maison da Roi” in the French army list, 
L’ Etat Militaire de France, the collection of which 
is surely in my dear old British Museum (Periodi- 
cals). However, should it not be there (which 
would be strange, indeed), I will with pleasure 
forward to this gentleman said particulars, Mean- 
while, I beg to correct a slip of the pen in 
his notice; ‘‘ Flandres” was a regiment of the 
line, not “de la Maison du Roi” (the 19th Foot). 

Nosopy. 


The celebrated “ Maison du Roi” was dissolved 
two years before the French Revolution. The 
“ Gardes Frangaises ” never belonged to the house- 
hold troops, I believe, neither did the regiment of 
Flandres, which was entertained b the Gardes da 
Corps, and occasioned the riots at — 


Your correspondent will find the information 
he requires in a work recently published by L. 
Baudoin & Cie., 30, Rue et Passage Dauphine, 
Paris, 1882, entitled Les Régiments sous Louis x V. 
I shall be pleased to answer avy further inquiries 
he may wish to make. 

Calverley House, near Leeds, 


S. M, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Irelantl in the Seventeenth Century ; or, the Irish Massacres 
of 1641-2, their Causes and Results, By Mary Hick- 
son, Witha Preface by J. A. Froude. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Miss Hickson has performed a task which required not 

only great industry, but no small amount of moral 

courage. There are not many of us who do not shrink 
from being the object of fierce attack, yet any one who 
endeavours to clear a pathway through the jungle of 

Irish history during the Stuart time is, if honest and 

painstaking, sure to arouse the polemic zeal of a number 

of persons who have derived their opinions from the 
most worthless of all sources—manuals of history written 
for the purpose of showing that the Protestant or the 

Roman Catholic party in Ireland has always been in the 

right or the wrong. Miss Hickson knows how to use 

record evidence, and is, therefore, far too wise to have 
made herself a partisan of any one of the contending 

litico-religious sects which deluged Ireland with 
lood in the autumn of 1641 and the following year. 

We speak of this terrible Irish massacre as if it were a 

certainty, a thing of which there was no more room for 

doubt than there is with regard to the crimes of the Com- 
mune or the murders during the Indian rebellion. We 
know, however, that there have been historians of credit 
who have thought otherwise. The evidence has been con- 
fused and conflicting, and men who had not absolute proof 
before them are to be praised rather than blamed for 
refusing to believe that such horrible atrocities have 
ever disgraced a noble people. The evidence for the 
murders of 1641-2 rests mainly, though not solely, on 
the sworn evidence of those among the sufferers who 
escaped death. The long series of volumes in which 
their depositions are contained have probably never 
been examined with the care that Miss Hickson has 
devoted tothem. Their truth has been doubted because 

some parts of them have been crossed out with a 

pen. Miss Hickson bas, however, proved, as we think, 

to demonstration that these marks were not intended to 
obliterate, but only as a guide to the transcriber who 
made the abridged copy that was laid before Parliament. 

That some of these depositions contain falsehoods cannot 

be doubted, but unless we are to reject all record evidence 

whatever we can see no reason for calling in question 
the greater part of them. Of course, Miss Hickson’s 
volumes are but a selection. We cannot doubt, however, 
now that their authenticity has been demonstrated, that 

& complete calendar of them will be issued in the Govern- 

ment series. It will be as unpardonable to permit the 

information contained in these papers to remain unknown 
as it would have been if the Carte or the Carew manu- 
teripts had been permitted to slumber in oblivion, 

Miss Hickson’s introduction, apart from the documents 

themselves, is a valuable synopsis of Irish history for the 

time which it covers. No one can read it without 
gaining a clearer notion of the state of feeling in England 
which made the execution of King Charles I. possible. 

We shall not enter into the vexed question as to whether 

the notorious commission said to have been given by 

Charles to the Irish rebels was genuine or a forgery. 

We would, however, point out that it is probable, though 

perhaps not quite certain, that the story believed by 

many, that a genuine impression of the great seal, torn 
from some earlier document, was attached to a forged 
commission, cannot have been well founded. In all sealed 
documents of that date that have come under our notice 
the band by which the seal bangs, whether of hemp, silk, 


or parchment, has been slipped through a slit in the docu- 
ment before the hot wax has been put on to receive the 
seal’simpression, It seems almost certain that in any old 
great seal which the supposed forger could find this would 
have been the case. If the document ever existed, and of 
this we apprehend there is no reasonable doubt, a royal 
seal must have been used. Whether Obarlea was cog- 
nizant of it is quite another matter. 

There seems to be a curious record of the use of the 
Geneva version of the Bible at the time of the Irish 
rebellion, for we find in one of the depositions an account 
of a “rebel’’ who burned many Bibles, and who said “that 
he would deal in like manner” with all, whether Pro- 
testantor Puritan. By Protestant he meant those of the 
version of 1611; by Puritan the Genevan translation is, 
we believe, indicated. 


Wine, Women, and Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first trans!ated into English Verse, with 
un Essay, by John Addington Symonds, (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Takine for his title four words of that famous song of 

Martin Luther which Philip Firmin (or was it Thack- 

eray himself !) used to carol so |ustily at bachelor parties, 

Mr. John Addington Symonds has here collected into a 

volume, prefaced and accompanied by an essay in his 

own fluent and learned style, a kind of anthology of the 
frank-voiced Latin lyrics of the wandering students of 
the twelfth century. He has found his materials mainly 

in the Carmina Burana, published at Stuttgart in 1847, 

and in the well-known volume of Poems commonly 

attributed to Walter Mapes, published by the Camden 

Society in 1841. These he has suitably arranged and 

grouped under different heads, the first of which includes 

a very spirited version of the famous Confession Golias, 

half a dozen verses of which were translated by Leigh 

Hunt in his volume of 1832. Here is Mr. Symonds’s 

rendering of one of these (“ Unicuique proprium,” &c.): 

“* Nature gives to every man 

Gifts as she is willing ; 

I compose my verses when 
Good wine I am swilling, 

Wine the best for jolly guest 
Jolly hosts are filling ; 

From such wine rare fancies fine 
Flow like dews distilling.” 

This excellently recalls the lilt of the original Latin. 

That Mr. Symonds has done his task with equal ability 

throughout is only what might be expected from his skill 

both as a critic and versifier. Whether the Goliardic 
poetry will find many readers beyond the student may be 
doubted ; indeed, when Mr. Symonds admits its want of 
elevation on the one hand and its truth to vulgar human 
nature on the other it is obvious that he does not 
contemplate a much larger audience for his work. But 
as an historico-literary exercise it was well worth doing, 
and it is well that Mr. Symonds should have done it. 

His little book, besides, is charmingly produced. Our 

only fault is with the words “ Now first translated” 

on the title-page. Surely this is too sweeping. Leigh 

Hunt, as we have said, rendered part of the Con/fessro, 

and there is certainly one, if no more than one, version of 

Gaudcamus igitur. 


Extracts from Lincoln Episcopal Visitations in the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Communi- 
cated to the Society of Antiquaries by Edward Peacock, 
Esq., F.8.A. (Printed by Nichols & Sons.) 


Tue extracts which our esteemed correspondent Mr. 
Peacock has made from the fragments of se om 
and other detached papers in the possession of the Bisho 
of Lincoln range in date from 1473 to 1627, out, 
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though not of any great importance, are of considerable 
interest in illustrating the social life of the time. There 
is a curious account of how a certain John Curzon, of 
Kettering, sought for hidden treasure in “ a bank besides 
the crosse nygh band to Kettering,” with the aid of 
advice from a “cunnyng” man. Though the advice 
cost him twenty nobles, he failed to find the treasure, 
The notes which Mr. Peacock has here and there added 
are full of information, and contain many happy 
elucidations of the text. 


Emendanda est Orthographia. A Treatise on Spelling 
Reform. By Dr. E, (St. Louis, Mo,, Nixon- 
Jones Printing Co.) 

Da. Sruper is certainly an enthusiast in the cause of 

reform of orthography. Properly spelt words are, to 

his thinking, so few that he can find none strong 
enough to express his horror at the monstrous spelling 
of the English language. It is almost needlees to 
state that he thoroughly endorses the report of the 
committee of the American Philological Association, and 
considers that the “so-called historical orthography is 
only a concession to the weakness of Many 
systems, he tells us, he has “ conceived and tried, only to 
reject them over and over again.”” He has come now 
to aconclusion that with seventeen vowel signs we are 
enabled to express all the vowel sounds of no less than 
eight languages, viz., English, German, French, Italian, 

Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The examples 

which he gives of the application of his system are quite 

enough to prevent most simple-minded people from 
attempting even to understand it, much less to adopt it, 

We agree, however, with Dr. Studer in thinking that the 

adoption of a uniform alphabet for all languages would 

be a great blessing, but the difficulties attending its 
introduction appear to us to be almost insuperable, 


Tae Lrprary Museum.—The City 
Press states that amongst the most recent additions to 
the library and museum of the Corporation are a Roman 
bronze statue of heroic size, which was found in a well 
in Seething Lane in the course of excavations; two 
Assyrian basalt sculptures from the site of Kalah 
Sherghal (ancient Asshur), supposed to represent the god 
Nebo and the goddess Astarte (two Assyrian deities); 
two engravings, representing King George III. going to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on St. George’s Day, 1789, being the 
general thanksgiving for the king’s recovery to health ; 
a spicata testacea, or Roman herring-bone pavement, 
built on the causeway or landing-place upon the Wal- 
brook, near Dowgate Hill, Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, 
has presented upwards of thirty volumes of different 
works published in his system of phonography. 


Tux Scholastic Christmas Annual, a new publication 
to be issued by Mr. Wm. Andrews, secretary to the Hull 
Literary Club, will contain “School Ways and School 
Days in China,” by the Rev. Hilderic Friend; “The 
Rod in and out of School,” by Mr. J. H. Leggott; “‘ The 
Schooldays of Shakespeare,” by Mr, J, Gibson; and 
“The Horn-Book,” by the editor. 


Mr, Epwarp Preston Wittrns, of Bank Plain, Nor- 
wich, announces the publication, by subscription, in 
November next, of Quaint Old Norwich. It will be 
illustrated by a large number of designs from original 
drawings. 

Tux council of the Essex Field Club has resolved to 
attempt a thorough and systematic investigation of the 
Essex deneholes, in the hope of determining, so far as 
possible, the intention of the makers and the probable 
age of the deneholes. An influential committee has been 
formed. Subscriptions, to be sent to the secretary, Mr. 


hers S Laurel Cottage, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, are 
invited. 

Awmoxe the contents of the Antiquarian Magazine for 
November are the concluding portion of the jeu d'esprit 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds on “ Johnson and Garrick ” and 
an autograph letter, contributed by Mr. J. H. Round, 
from the Rev. P. Morant, the historian of Essex, to 
Mr. A. Farley. The December ber will contain an 
article by the editor on the Johnson centenary. 

Mr. Exxior Stock will shortly publish a new monthly 
magazine, of a popular character, devoted to the study of 
ancient literature. 


fotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the foll g notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Ir the contributor who, during the absence of the 
editor, was seen to enter the editorial sanctum, and who 
borrowed the second volume of the First Series of 
“N.& Q.,” will return the book by book-post, he will 
save himself the unpleasantness of a more formal appli- 
cation. Occasion for constant reference to the volume 
presents itself, and the need for its return is urgent, 

C. A. Warp ( Master Masons”).—Nearly all Free- 
masons being Master Masons, a list of the latter would 
obviously be a somewhat voluminous work, No 
will be found of the Grand Masters previous to the time 
of Sir Christopher Wren, but a list of those who suc- 
ceeded him can doubtless be obtained by any qualified 
person, 

Atrrep Dowson (“ Grog”).—The origin of this word 
was asked in the second number of “N. & Q,” and was 
fully answered v4 the editor and the Rev. Mackenziz 
Watoort in No. 4. In 1* 8. i. 168, a poem descriptive of 
the origin was quoted by W. H. 8. The word was 
derived from the grogram cloak worn by Admiral Vernon, 
who introduced the mixture, and was familiarly spoken 
of as “Old Grog.” A reference to the subject appears 
6 8, x. 312, 

C. W. W. (“General Evening Post”).—Quite value- 
ess. 


Mr, Jonn May, of 84, Barkham Terrace, Lambeth 
Road, S.E., wishes for a full list of the works of Mrs. 
Stewart, author of Atheline, The Valley of the Maude, 
and Walks at Templecombe, 

Sicma (“Ne quisquam serviat enses”).—As given the 
sentence is meaningless. Substitute ensi for enses, 
it means “ Do not let any one employ the sword.” 

Corricenpa.—P. 315, col, 2,1. 21, for “ Caens,” read 
Carus ; 1. 22, for “ Holland,” read Hollond, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


& BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Very 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould's “ Lives of the Saints,” 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 

post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


et and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
fear. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
moroceo, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. ; Persian roan, 
6¢.; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
of Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notive of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part Il. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD'S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W, Hf, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine ls. ; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gik edges, 22’ 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
Communion, 245th Thousand, Cloth, 
-} or neatly bound, with gilt edges, Is, Large-T 
Edition, cloth, is, re 


London : J, Warraxer, 12, Warwick Lane. 


Buery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 
and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 
and Expeditions. 

CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


THE ATHENAUM 
is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is 
in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, 
and the Drama, on an equality in point of information 
with the best informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6 8, X. Ode. 25, "84, 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES,” 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. the FIRST VOLUME of 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, 


Ry WILKIE COLLINS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, At all Libraries, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. crown n 8vo. [shortin 


STORIES BY THE AUTHCR OF “THE EVOLUTIONIST AT LARGE.” 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen (J. Arbuthnot Wilson). With | a 


oatispiece by Geor rge D Da Maurier. Crowa 8vo. cloth extra, és. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, 


each ; or post Svo. illustrated boards, 22. 
NEVER TOD LATE TO The CLOISTER the 
| The COURSE of TRU 


HARD © 
Pee WO @TON,. 
CHRISTIE NATONE. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. 

PUT YOURSELF io HIS PLACE. A SIMPLETON 

The DOUBL MARRIAGE. A WOMAN-HATER. 
Four LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, KBADIANA. 

OUL 


NEW STORIES by CHARLES READE. Uniform with the other Volumes 
of the “ Collected Edition of Charles Reade’s Works.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations by Joseph Nash. 
GOOD STORIES of MEN and other ANIMALS. With Illustrations by E. A. Abbey, Percy Maéguold, 


and Joseph Nash. 


SINGLEHEART and DOUBLEFACE. With Illustrations by P. MacNab. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Ouida. Crown 8vo. cloth extra (uniform 


with the Collected Edition of her Works), 5s. 


EB RIBLE TEMPTATION, 
NG HEIR. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MARMION. An entirely New Edition of this 
—a_ Popular Poem, with over 100 New Illustrations Dy leading Artists. Elegantly and appropriate!y bound, small ét. de® 


THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 95 Illus- 


trations, square 8vo. eluth gilt, Od. 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ Songs. Translated ay 


into Kustish Verse, by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Small @vo. parchment, 6s. 


NEW BuOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT HOME IN FIJI.” 


In the HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. Gordon 


CUMMING, Author of * In the Heb:ides.” With numerous Illustrations, demy $vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jennings. With 


a Phot staph Portrait, crown _eloth extra, 6s. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryal. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. ; Gem, 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 7 


(Priated JOHN ©, FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Lane, Published the said 
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